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THE LARGER MEANINGS OF BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Is MODERN Bible study simply a scholar’s matter? From 
some points of view one would say that it is. There are the dis- 
cussion over details, the multiplication of hypotheses, 
and sometimes the failure to grasp broad principles, 
which characterize purely scholastic interests. The 
most enthusiastic devotee to philology or biology is no more 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge than is the critic. 
One might even go so far as to say that in some particulars 
biblical scholarship is sharing in the professionalism which occa- 
sionally invades the laboratory, and the theologian, like the 
chemist, becomes less interested in truth than in making a repu- 
tation by a new discovery. 

But is this the end of the matter? Cana student of the 
Bible disregard other than merely scholastic results? We cer- 
tainly believe that he cannot. The Bible and religion are too 
vitally connected with social life in every stage of its develop- 
ment, and, unless we mistake in reading the signs of the times, 
the revolution which is now progressing in the study of the 
Bible has very wide-sweeping results. 


Stupy 
Nor SCHOLASTIC 


The world at large does not need to know how many 
times a grammatical form occurs in a biblical book, or to 
ii understand the chronology of the campaigns of 
Seriousness | Sennacherib, or even to be able to estimate the 
OF THE BiguicaL particular archeological form in which the thought 
Sonetae of Paul was expressed, any more than it needs 
technical knowledge about the constitution of the Roman mon- 
archy, or the number of pulsations of a frog’s heart. If biblical 
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study has only a technical or academic importance, there is many 
a biblical scholar who would prefer to devote his energies to 
something else. But just because it is not solely a scholar’s 
matter, a practical man is justified in championing it. In addi- 
tion to their value as knowledge, its results have a special value 
from their influence upon the religious and moral thinking of 
individuals singly and collectively, and so upon social life. 

The man who thinks that the critical scholar comes to his 
task in the spirit of the dilettante or the iconoclast is profoundly 
mistaken. The critical scholar believes that he has a mission. 
He may be mistaken as to the importance of that mission, but 
until he is disillusioned his earnestness is not that of the man 
who proposes to make the dative case the supreme thing in life. 
Instead, it is that of the man who wishes to bring the essentials 
of Christianity into human life. So it is that, paradoxical as it 
seems, the ultimate and supreme end of many of the most 
intensely scientific biblical scholars is not scholarship. Their 
scholarship is a means to this end. Indeed, so earnest is their 
spirit that it is only one means used by them. It would be easy 
to cite instances of men, whose names are synonymous of truest 
biblical science, who are interested in, and even intimately asso- 
ciated with, social movements. There never was a class of men 
less scholastic than the biblical scholars who work in sympathy 
with the modern spirit. 


In the realm of theology proper one has only to look at the 
discussion started by criticism to see its practical bearing. Deal- 
ing, as it does, with the foundation of most Chris- 
or Historica, tian theology, it is inevitable that its results should 
Srupy IN have been felt throughout the realm of theological 
THEOLOGY AND construction. It could hardly be otherwise. The 
APOLOGETICS 
man who holds the Bible to be a collection of 


atomistic proof-texts, each absolute and eternal in authority, 
cannot by any conceivable process reach the same theological 
conclusions as the man who regards the Bible as the outcome and 
the record of a religious development which constitutes a pro- 
gressive revelation of God. A compromise can be reached by 
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no apologetic jugglery, and those who walk in the path of the 
unhistorical literalist are consistent in their opposition to the 
historical critic. There may be Christian toleration; there cannot 
be theological agreement between the two parties. 

And the same is true in the realm of apologetics. From all 
sides there comes a demand for a new statement of the evidences 
of Christianity. But what is Christianity? Is it the belief and 
life of the apostolic age? Or does essential Christianity lie in 
something of which apostolic Christianity was but one phase? 
The historical student cannot give the same answer to this as 
the unhistorical student. The apologetics of the one cannot be 
that of the other, if for no other than this reason: the two are 
not attempting to defend the same thing. And perhaps there is 
no more important result of the application of a historical method 
to Bible study than the clarifying of ideas concerning what 
actually constitutes Christianity. For a man who is ambitious 
to be of service to his time, and who believes that Christianity 
is a divine force to be applied to human life, biblical study, 
therefore, offers a field of first importance. He may not be 
interested in the grammar, the archzology, or even the history 
of the Bible as ends in themselves; but he will find in them the 
tools with which to hew true to the line which separates essential 
Christianity from its historical expressions. 


But modern biblical study stands in even wider relations. 
As long as Christianity is a force in human progress, and as long 
as the questions of economic and social reform are 
moral questions, and above all as long as real 
Christianity has a message for the world at large, 
the world will turn with increasing interest to the study of the 
literature of Christianity. But it will turn as a modern, not as a 
sixteenth-century, world. No man who wishes to bring Chris- 
tianity into today’s life can afford to disregard this fact. Of 
course, there are thousands of people alive today who are not 
possessed of the modern spirit, who still think and believe as 
if they lived in centuries long past. These persons may be 
reached by the methods of the age to which they really belong, 
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but their children will be more largely possessed of today’s 
spirit, and it will be with them that the church must deal. Can 
any religious teaching be of influence that is dominated by the 
spirit of any age—either past or future—other than that of the 
people to which it is brought? For our part we do not believe 
it can; and, for this reason, if for no other, we plead the need of 
a genuinely scientific biblical study. A scientific age demands 
a scientific treatment of its religion. Critical results in them- 
selves may not be worth the travail that gives them birth ; but, 
as one phase of the application of the modern spirit to the 
Bible, and as a means of discovering a revelation of God, the 
right to use critical methods in studying the Scriptures is some- 
thing worth dying for. And the day of martyrs is not passed, 
even in America. . 

No, the genuinely historical study of the Bible involves 
something more than differences among scholars. It will issue 
in a Christianity in which men will study the Bible with the 
very selves which they carry into all other phases of modern 
life, and which will be to the world a source of moral impulse 
and regeneration. To check such study, provided always it 
is reverent and prayerful, is to check the cause of Christianity. 
The modern spirit will study the Bible in accordance with itself, 
or it will not study it at all. And if the Bible is not studied, it 
is hard to see how the great movements in society that so 
clearly prophesy a new age can be genuinely Christian. Here 
is the supreme function and ambition of the biblical scholar: 
by inducing men to discover and appreciate the teaching of the 
Bible, to Christianize today’s social evolution —to help bring in 
the kingdom of God. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 
United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland. 


It is not reverence alone that stays a disciple’s hand from 
writing of such a master. There was that degree of elusiveness 
about his personality which escapes the grasp, and renders the 
duty of conveying the impression to those who did not know 
him a forlorn hope. His gifts were conspicuous and trenchant ; 
his learning solid and vast. But they were not the man. With 
a wit that left an indelible mark every time it flashed; with an 
authority which forces those who have felt it to do all their 
work, asking themselves what he would think of the perform- 
ance; with a humility and kindness that won love in a moment 
and kept it for a lifetime —there was behind all a loneliness and 
seclusion of spirit which, while it fascinates, defies penetration. 
“A fugitive and gracious light .... shy to illumine,” he 
attracted only to escape. Perhaps it would be better not to 
attempt the secret, and to confine one’s effort to the recital of 
qualities so many and so brilliantly combined. Yet the fascina- 
tion of the man behind the gifts prevails even over the admira- 
tion which they excite. 


I, EARLY YEARS. 


Andrew Bruce Davidson was born and reared in a part of 
Scotland which also gave to the world his four most eminent 
pupils — Robertson Smith, William Elmslie, Peter Thomson, and 
John Skinner.*. The air of his native county remained with him 


*(1) Robertson Smith, who was born, I think, about 1846, was a “son of the manse,” 
his father being minister of the Free Church of Scotland in the parishes of Keig and 
Tough, on the river Don. (2) William Gray Elmslie, born 1848, was another “son 
of the manse,” the second son of Rev. William Elmslie, of Insch Free Church; he 
had a particularly successful work at Aberdeen University and New College, Edin- 
burgh, became a famous preacher, and after a ministry at Willesden, London, was 
appointed professor of Liebrew in the English Presbyterian College. See his memoirs 
and sermons, edited by Robertson Newle, London, 1890. He was a brilliant preacher, 
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to the last. As it was its accent which ever broke from his lips , 
with the truths that stirred him most deeply, so to its keen 
atmosphere and strenuous life we may trace the truthfulness, the 
sagacity, the reserve, the shrewdness and humor which distin- 
guished all his work. Born in 1831, on the farm of Kirkhill, 
near Ellon, in the county of Aberdeen, he was sent, ‘‘a ruddy- 
faced boy” of twelve, to Aberdeen city to be prepared in the 
grammar school for entrance to Marischal University.” 
Davidson graduated at Marischal in 1849 with honors, but 
did not till 1852 begin his studies for the ministry of the Free 
Church of Scotland, at New College, Edinburgh. The inter- 
vening years were spent by him in charge of the Free Church 
school of his native parish. Thus from the very opening of 
his career he was a teacher; and I have heard from those who 
were among his boys at Ellon that the same love of children, 
the same thoroughness and charm of instruction, as distinguished 
him through life were then apparent. But for a short time he 
broke from teaching and turned to the ministry. In 1856 he 
was licensed to preach and served for six months as “helper” 
to Dr. John Macgilivray, minister of Gilcomston, one of the 
largest Free Church congregations in Aberdeen, and author of 
a notable life of St. Chrysostom. I have been told also that 
Davidson was appointed to the office of ‘lecturer’ at an even- 
ing service instituted by the presbytery.* In any case the origi- 
nality of his preaching was already acknowledged. At Marischal 
College he had distinguished himself—again like his four bril- 
liant pupils above mentioned—in mathematics, but during the 
teacher, and expositor of the Old Testament. (3) Thomson was a man of rare scholar- 
ship and rarer character; assistant, like the others, to Dr. Davidson, and afterward 
minister at St. Fergus. He wrote a primer on the life of David, and several articles 
in the Expositor. He diedin 1880. See the life of him, A Scotch Student, by Rev. 
George Steven, M.A.,Edinburgh. All these three died young: Smith at forty-eight, 
Elmslie at forty-two, Thomson at thirty-three. (4) John Skinner, professor of 


Hebrew and apologetics in Westminster College, Cambridge, author of “Isaiah” in 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools. 


2 At that time the city had two universities, King’s and Marischal. Since 1859 
they have been the arts and medical colleges of the one University of Aberdeen. 


3 At that time New College was the only divinity hall of the Free Church. 
4 He also served a rural mission for some months near Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 
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following years he gave himself to the study of languages. 
In Ellon he read Greek and Latin assiduously, and mastered 
French, German, and Italian, to which he afterward added a 
knowledge of Dutch. But during his divinity course ‘“ Rabbi” 
Duncan “thirled” him to the study of Hebrew, and in the end 
of 1858 he returned to New College to be Duncan’s assistant. 
Dr. Nicoll has rightly said that the years of Davidson’s 
schoolmastering in Ellon, ‘perhaps more than any others in 
his life, were the years in which he made himself. Before they 
were ended he had become a scholar.” If we take note that 
they formed an unusually long interval between the close of his 
course in arts and his entrance on theology, we are able to 
assume that they were filled with other interests than those of 
scholarship. They must have been a time of inward questioning 
and struggle. He put off his approach to the ministry; and 
although, characteristically, he never betrayed by a word what 
he had come through, the effort of the human soul to find God, 
the experience of its failure to construct an intellectual system 
of religion, and its refuge in faith in the goodness of God and 
in surrender to His call to itself, formed the first object of David- 
son’s labors as an expositor of Scripture, and continued to the 
end his main interest in life. Such a crisis, too, explains the 
sympathy, the wistfulness, and the almost ‘desperate peace” 
ofhis mind. He must fora time have fought and lost all but God. 
The new assistant to Dr. Duncan was admirably qualified to 
fill “‘ the splendid gaps” in the influence of that great religious 
genius. ‘Dr. Duncan’s defects as a teacher,” says Dr. Moody- 
Stuart in his Recollections, ‘‘were more than supplied by the 
appointment of a coadjutor, Dr. Davidson, first as assistant and 
then as colleague, whose qualifications he always valued as of 
’ the very highest order.” His work would be mainly linguistic. 
Davidson taught the Hebrew grammar and read the Old Testa- 
ment with his pupils. To these first years at his post we may 
trace his unsurpassed mastery of the language, the beginnings 
of his Grammar, his work on Hebrew Accents, and his almost 
equal mastery of Arabic and Syriac. Then or later he spent a 
summer studying Arabic in Palestine. But with this work in 
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scholarship there went the other, which was more significant of 
the man. He wrote his great Commentary on Job. ‘‘The book 
of Job is so called from the name of the man whose history, 
reflections, and sayings. form the subject of it.” ‘Without 
doubt in all this he is the mouthpiece of the author of the 
book.” And even when in later days he admitted that the 
sufferings of Israel were mirrored in those of Job, and that “ the 
author designed that his people should see their own features in 
his, and from his history forecast the issue of their own’’—it 
was, from the first and always, the struggles of the individual 
conscience, both against the conventional religion of its time 
and against Providence, which fascinated our master. 

In Old Testament study, when Davidson began to profess it, 
there were many new interests calling to a young scholar’s 
heart. The main lines of the analysis of the Pentateuch had 
been established. Ewald’ was busy reconstructing upon them 
the history of Israel’s religion. Even so far away as South 
. Africa, Colenso was in touch with this progress of German criti- 
cism, and Davidson must have equally felt its attractions. There 
were, too, fresh movements in the study of the text, premoni- 
tory of the work of Lagarde and others, which so immediately 
ensued. The view of the Semitic race as a whole was beginning 
to be possible, and Renan had already opened up some of its 
attractions. There were the fascinations of archeology. There 
were, as strong as ever, the orthodox interests in typology and 
messianic prophecy, the latter not untouched by new lights, 
suggestive, to an original mind like Davidson’s, of possible 
reconstructions. And there was the alarm which fresh views 
inevitably excited, and the growing sense of the need of a new 
apologetic. That amid all these interests—textual, critical, 
historical, theological—this young scholar should have turned 
to what is, after all, the most personal and psychological of the 
Old Testament books, was thoroughly characteristic. To the 
end—whether in Saul, or Elijah, or Jeremiah, or Job—it was 
the religious experience of the individual, and, especially in 
doubt and in failure, the assertion of the personal consciousness, 


5 Since HUPFELD’s work in 1850 on the Sources of Genesis. 
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whether against dogma, or fate, or deity, which most attracted 
Davidson, and excited his powers to their highest pitch. In that 
sphere of interpretation he was unrivaled. No school or church 
in our day has furnished an exegete to match him there. His 
sympathy and his insight were immediate, exact, profound. 
And yet—and all the more wonderfully that they were evidently 
born of his own share in experiences similar to those of his hero 
—he was never carried away by his sympathy to impute to his 
subject one atom more than it contained. His intellectual 
justice forbade his religious genius to force a modern or selfish 
meaning upon any passage which he expounded. 

The Commentary on Job, which has since obtained the praise 
of experts as the first really scientific commentary on the Old 
Testament in the English language, seemed to fail at the time 
to secure any notice from scholars. It is all the greater matter 
of pride to her sons that Davidson’s own church recognized the 
merits of the book; and, in spite of certain grumblings about its 
‘‘unsoundness,” elected the author in 1863 to the Hebrew chair 
in New College as colleague to Dr. Duncan. His ordination 
followed as a matter of course. Davidson was now virtually in 
sole charge of the chair. Beyond several articles, he published 
nothing for eleven years, when his Outlines of Hebrew Grammar 
appeared. But during that time, in the varied curriculum to 
which he contributed—and there was not a fuller course of 
divinity in any theological hall—he gradually brought forward 
what was intrinsically the least popular of the subjects to the 
very first rank of all. He impressed Hebrew on the ablest 
students, and himself on these and all the rest. The sixties and 
early seventies saw a succession of some of the best graduates 
of Edinburgh and Aberdeen Universities pass through his hands. 
They started the Davidson tradition, and raised him to the eyes 
of the undergraduates behind them as the chief attraction which 
the New College had to offer. It grew the fashion for under- 
graduates to pay a visit to his class-room before they entered 
the hall; and he attracted to his lectures an increasing number 
of divinity students from other lands and churches. About 


6 Chiefly from Ireland, Canada, and the United States. 
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1866 his most brilliant pupil, Robertson Smith, came under his 
hands, and in 1870 passed immediately from them to the 
Hebrew chair in Aberdeen. By this time Davidson’s fame was 
established. The church owned in him her greatest teacher— 
that was the bed-rock on which all the rest of his reputation was 
founded; but those who had come under his influence carried 
abroad the spell of his personality. They spoke of his extraor- 
dinary intellectual discipline; of his capacity for inspiring 
faith; and, in many of themselves, illustrated his power to 
kindle the fire of preaching.? Thus there grew the recognition of 
a strong individuality, taking its own way, apart from the ordi- 
nary channels of church life, but affecting this widely through 
an increasing number of manse-studies and pulpits ; and, what- 
ever doubts might exist of the methods it followed, obviously 
making for the ends of spiritual religion. But even all this gen- 
eral influence would have taken a much longer time to become 
articulate had it not been for Robertson Smith and the rush 
with which he carried the critical methods he had learned under 
Davidson to consequences to which the latter, probably aware 
of their inevitableness, was more slowly moving. 


Il. THE ROBERTSON SMITH CASE, 


The influence upon each other of a great master and a great, 
though differently gifted, pupil is one of the most dramatic 
studies which biography has to offer. The master “finding 
himself out” in the pupil; his influence carried beyond his own 
reach and beyond even his anticipation; the extent of his 
responsibility for views which he hesitates to indorse; the ques- 
tion of his duty toward these and toward his pupil who has to 
fight for them; the contrast of the suggestive or the skeptical 
temperament with the affirmative, not to say dogmatic; the 
pathos and possible tragedy of such a relation; the result, reac- 
tionary or progressive, in the master’s opinions — here are as 
subtle phases of psychology as one will find in any drama. 
Some of them—certainly not all—were present in the case of 
Professors Davidson and Robertson Smith. 


7 The leading preachers of the Free Church of Scotland at the present day have 
mostly been his pupils. 
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At the close of his undergraduate curriculum, Robertson 
Smith had been strongly tempted to give himself to mathematics. 
Professor Tait,® of Edinburgh, who offered him his assistantship, 
urged the highest promises of a Cambridge career. Without 
forgetting Smith’s great linguistic powers, or (still less) his sin- 
cere consecration to the ministry of Christ, one may feel that, 
apart from Davidson’s influence and the possibilities which 
Davidson’s teaching unfolded in Hebrew, Smith might have been 
lost to theology. In any case, the master’s influence and 
authority were enhanced by his student’s sudden elevation and 
brilliant developments ; and when these led to the long contro- 
versies of 1877—82,9 and Smith swayed public opinion in Scot- 
land, Davidson was recognized as the power behind the throne. 
During the crisis he never spoke in presbytery or synod or Assem- 
bly. Beyond recording a silent vote now and again, and putting 
in as silent an appearance at the meetings of Smith’s supporters, 


® The collaborator with Sir William Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, in so many 
works on physics and thermo-dynamics. Professor Tait (who died last year) held the 
chair of natural philosophy in Edinburgh University. His belief in Smith’s scientific 
powers was justified by the latter’s brilliant reply to Huxley’s address at the Belfast 
meeting of the British Association. 

9 The “libel” or case against Robertson Smith was one of contravening, by his 
articles in the Zucyclopedia Britannica, the doctrine of inspiration in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, the confessional standard of the Presbyterian church. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 1878 found, by a small majority, that 
this libel was “ relevant,” so far as concerned the charge of denying the Mosaic author- 
ship of Deuteronomy. (We have traveled very far in Scotland since that day!) The 
case was then sent back to the presbytery of Aberdeen for proof. But the moral vic- 
tory was felt to lie with the professor’s opinions, and, as it turned out, he was acquitted 
by the presbytery, and again by the General Assembly of 1880 on a narrow majority 
of three. In the summer of that year new articles by Smith appeared in the Zncy- 
clopedia Britannica, and a commission of Assembly, in October, again suspended 
him from his duties. The General Assembly of 1881, without coming to a conclusion 
as to Smith’s views, finally removed him, by an arbitrary use of its powers, from his 
chair. Soon afterward he removed to Cambridge, where he became fellow of Christ’s 
College and professor of Arabic (for further details of the controversy see the present 
writer’s Life of Henry Drummond for the years 1878 to 1881, and Modern Criticism 
and the Preaching of the Old Testament, Lecture VII). The prolonged trials before 
the presbytery and synod of Aberdeen and five General Assemblies, with Smith’s 
public lectures since in Edinburgh and Glasgow (afterward published as Zhe Prophets 
of Israeland The Old Testament in the Jewish Church), created universal excitement, 
and were the means of educating public opinion in Scotland in the new biblical 
criticism. 
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he took no public part in the movement. Yet, when the new 
views won their fight for liberty —though their protagonist was 
removed from his chair, they were never condemned —men felt 
that it was Davidson who was the real author of the greatest 
theological change that had come over Scotland for centuries. 
This, however, was not the only triumph of his influence which 
the controversy exhibited. There were those in Smith’s party 
who forcibly blamed Davidson’s silence and attributed it to 
timidity. They were wrong. The constitutional incapacity 
which he showed for public debate was not cowardice. One 
laughs at the idea who thinks of the courage of this man on the 
dark, lonely paths of spiritual questioning ; the splendid solitude 
of his life; his native inability to hide scorn or contempt where 
scorn was needed; and the brave independence of his mind 
toward the most unquestioned authorities or the most fashion- 
able tendencies in his own subject. His silence in Smith's case 
was not cowardice. The real triumph which the controversy 
brought to his influence was that men knew this; and that, when 
his student fell and he himself retained his position almost 
without having struck a blow in the battle, the respect and 
esteem in which he was held were greater than ever. 

Yet the matter is undoubtedly the problem of Davidson’s life. 
Why was he silent? There is more than one possible answer. 
His instincts were certainly not with bold and dogmatic assertions 
of opinions, whether new or old. Smith’s methods of working 
toward the truth were not his methods ; and he may have felt — 
and justly —that, even if he overcame his extraordinary shyness 
at public debate, he could only express his criticisms in a style 
and accent which would assist the cause less surely than the 
silent adherence, which was always obvious both to friends or 
foes. And, moreover, as he stood there, dumb beside his out- 
spoken student, you could not help wondering whether the 
mysterious temper of the man—the elusiveness hinted at above 
—contained some feeling of the vanity of the whole business. 
I do not say he had this; but it would have been very like him 
to have it. No expositor of Ecclesiastes ever revealed such a 
startling sympathy with the mood of his author as Dr. Davidson 
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did to us in his class one morning when the Smith case was in 
course: ‘The resultlessness of all struggle for knowledge!” 

But among all these possible influences passing between 
Davidson and Robertson Smith, the most difficult to estimate is 
that exercised upon the master’s opinions by the movements of 
his more rapid and positive pupil. I approach it with diffidence. 
Davidson's temperament and the lack of published materials 
reuder an exact appreciation impossible. 

Graf’s revolutionary proposals to assign first the priestly 
legislation, and then the priestly history, in the Pentateuch to 
the exilic or post-exilic period, were made in 1866, when Rob- 
ertson Smith entered New College, and in the following years. 
By 1870, when he was leaving New College (having meantime 
studied in Germany), Graf’s proposals were adopted and elabo- 
rated by Kuenen, Wellhausen, and an increasing number of 
scholars. As the readers of the BinLicAL WoRLD know, the new 
views did not meet with universal acceptance. Several critics, 
with Dillmann at their head, though no longer adhering to the 
earlier theories of an origin for the Priestly Code in the eleventh 
or tenth century, refused to bring the document to a date later 
than Ezekiel, or even than Deuteronomy. Robertson Smith at 
first kept an open mind in the controversy; but afterward went 
over to the side of Graf, in his later Encyclopedia Britannica 
articles and in his lectures on the Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. These facts are certain. What is doubtful is the date 
of Davidson’s approach to the new views, as well as the extent 
of his adherence to them, and the degree to which he was drawn 
toward such adherence by the swifter convictions of his pupil. 
Davidson’s published writings are not sufficient to answer the 
questions, but the following may be contributed toward a solu- 
tion. 

From Henry Drummond’s notes of lectures, in 1870-71," it 

10 Delivered as lectures in Edinburgh and Glasgow in the winter of 1880-81 and 
published in April, 1881. See also the end of an article on “The Progress of Old 


Testament Studies,” in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, July, 1876. In 
the earlier Encyclopedia Britannica art.“ Bible,” Smith leaves the question still open. 


See Life of Henry Drummond, pp. 43f. Davidson “did not then take his stu- 
dents beyond the positions reached by Ewald.” 
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is clear that Davidson was then discoursing to his class on 
pentateuchal criticism; and, doubtless, with a leaning to the 
more conservative positions. Yet, after the controversy on 
Robertson Smith’s articles broke out, Davidson dropped his lec- 
tures on the Pentateuch—they were not given to his students 
in the later seventies —and did not resume the subject till nine 
years later. To the class to which I belonged, in 1876-77, he 
gave as a reason for confining our attention to the eighth- 
century prophets, that with these writings, at least, we were sure 
we were on historical ground. This alone is evidence that his 
views were changing; and it is corroborated by the first pub- 
lished papers in which he returned to the subject. In 1888, in 
the Theological Review, a periodical’? to which Davidson con- 
tributed some of the best theological criticisms of the last quarter 
of the century, he reviewed Delitzsch’s Commentary on Genesis — 
the work in which that conservative critic adopted several of the 
new views—and Dillmann’s Commentary on Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
and Joshua. In the first of these reviews *3 Davidson inclines — 
one can hardly use a stronger word of any of his critical opinions 
—to an advanced position. He states the improbability of 
Moses having given one system of laws (Exod., chaps. 20 ff.) at 
Sinai and another so very different (Deuteronomy) on the plains 
of Moab; and the impossibility of conceiving of Deuteronomy as 
extant in the days of the judges and early monarchy. In the 
review of Dillmann™ he expresses his dissatisfaction with that 
scholar’s theory of the origin for the Priestly Code in the 
eighth century, and leans to a later date. These are probably as 
explicit statements as he ever published on the subject. In 
his Commentary on Ezekiel,5 issued in 1892, he observes how 
familiar Ezekiel was with a ritual law, and how ancient the 
sources of such a law must have been. But he does not imply, 
what Dillmann maintains, that this was a written law—he calls 
it ‘‘consuetudinary”’ —and, of course, still less does he imply 


12 Edited by students of New College. It was a quarterly, and four annual volumes 
appeared (1886-87 to 1889-90; Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace). Then it was 
replaced by the Critical Review (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark), edited by Professor 
Salmond. 

13 Five octavo pages. ™ Two octavo pages. 'S Cambridge Bible for Schools. 
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that it was the Priestly Code. He leaves the date of the latter 
an open question ; but appears to adhere —so far as the consti- 
tutional reserve of his mind allowed him to do so—to an exilic or 
post-exilic origin of the form in which we have this document. 
Yet he judged the bulk of its contents to be of a very early 
date, and to have come down through Israel’s history by oral 
tradition. 

These positions, then, Davidson took up after the Smith case 
was over. Whether he had reached them in earlier years, and 
how far Smith’s arguments had moved him toward them, are 
questions to which no certain answer can be given. All we can 
say is that he approached the same conclusions, with regard to 
the dates of the pentateuchal documents, more slowly than his pupil 
did. But he was more careful, too, than the latter to point out 
the ancient character of many of the contents of even the latest 
of these documents, and thereby rendered an unmistakable 
service to the development of the critical theory. For nothing 
has produced more confusion, not to say panic, with regard to 
that theory than the failure to discriminate between the question 
of the dates of the documents of the Pentateuch and the dates of 


the origin of their contents. One or two years before his death 
he said to me that the older he grew the more he felt disposed 
to push back the latter to an early period. And finally—to com- 
plete this sketch of his opinions in the Pentateuch —he remained 
skeptical and even sarcastic of the finer distinctions to which so 
many critics have carried literary analysis within the limits of 
the four main pentateuchal documents. 


[7% 0 be concluded in the next number.] 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 
VIII. WEALTH AND THE STATE. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


Tue years in which Christianity first began its history were 
years of prodigious economic and political change. The growth 
of the Roman republic had of necessity broken down and estab- 
lished trade routes quite as truly as it had recombined kingdoms 
into the first empire. Commercial intercourse between Asia 
and Africa was supplemented by the enormous traffic between 
cities like Alexandria, Antioch, Tarsus, Ephesus, Corinth, Mar- 
seilles, and Rome. Industries were developed to the very limits 
allowed by slavery. Enormous banking houses sprang up all 
over the empire ; Judea itself, after having for centuries shared 
but little in the economic life of its neighbors, then sought its 
place in the world-commerce. At the same time there was an 
extraordinary redistribution of wealth. The enormous booty of 
the eastern wars at first had fallen into the hands of a few 
wealthy Romans. The standard of living set by them had con- 
trolled the habits of the wealthy classes throughout the prov- 
inces, and in consequence there, as in the capital itself, ruinous 
prodigality was soon epidemic. Uninvested wealth is pretty 
certain to find its way into the hands of middlemen, and the 
Roman empire offered no exception to the rule. Shopkeepers 
grew into capitalists; slaves into freedmen; freedmen into 
millionaires. The entire age grew commercial. 

At the same time it grew imperial. The multitude of small 
kingdoms and city-states that had composed the ancient world 
had become things of the past, and in their stead there had 
arisen the ever-developing empire. For the first time in human 
history the civilized world was at peace with itself, and united 
against the barbarians of the forests of Europe, the steppes of 
Asia, and the plains of Arabia and Africa. It was impossible 
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for the imagination of any thoughtful man to rest unstirred. So 
it was that there seems to have arisen throughout the empire 
bands of men who sought either to carry the political transfor- 
mation still farther, or to check the progress of a movement 
toward the complete centralization of power in an irresponsible 
monarch. So much, at least, looks out upon us through the 
stern regulations of the age against all sorts of sodalities. 
“Societies of this sort,” wrote Trajan to the younger Pliny who 
had recommended forming a fire company in Nicomedia," “ have 
greatly disturbed the peace of the province. Whatever name 
we give them, and for whatever purposes they may be founded, 
they will not fail to form themselves into factious assemblies, 
however short their meetings may be.” The same danger 
Trajan discovered in large meetings called to receive contri- 
butions of money.? Throughout the entire legislative and 
imperial rescripts a similar fear of political disturbance is evi- 
dent. To speak against Czsar was the worst of crimes. — 

Into this commercial empire Christianity came, with a message 
that from the point of view of the empire itself must have been 
suspicious. It taught another king, Jesus,3 and it sought to make 
its followers live as if citizens of another kingdom. As longas 
such teachings were seen through the medium of a highly pro- 
tected Judaism, they might very well pass among the Romans 
as a part of the impossible religion of the Jews; but when once 
Christians left the synagogues and made devotion to their king 
and kingdom the supreme test of loyalty to their own fraterni- 
ties, it is clear that Roman officialism could not fail to be 
alarmed. To adjust the new life of the church to an aggressive 
commercialism, and at the same time to preserve it from being 
misconceived as a political movement, were problems requiring 
no small sagacity. 

Yet, after all, from the point of view occupied by Paul, its 
solution was not difficult. The new value given life by eschato- 
logical messianism, the spirit of /aisses-faire in politics which 
obtained in his pharisaic training, suggested at once the conduct 
to be advised. How opposed to anything savoring of revolution 

*Puiiny, Leéters, xliii. 2 Tbid., xviii. 3Acts 17:7. 
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this conduct should be has already appeared. We have now to 
examine the positive teachings of the apostle concerning the 
ethical principles obtaining in economic and political matters. 


SECTION I. WEALTH. 


The teaching of Jesus upon wealth was set forth in language 
which might be easily misunderstood to indicate hostility to 
wealth as such. He realized the moral difficulties which lie 
in the possession of property, and, above all, the constant 
temptation of the rich man to grow independent and superior 
to his fellows. It was because of this that he so insisted 
upon the fraternal use of property. It is true that his teach- 
ing is not strictly economic. Doubtless because of the cir- 
cumstances of the time in which he lived, beyond saying that 
one cannot serve both it and God, and that one is to seek 
first God’s kingdom and his righteousness, he has left no utter- 
ance concerning the matter of the production or, strictly speak- 
ing, the distribution of wealth. He was rather concerned with 
its consumption. But even here his words are not those of the 
economist, but of the moralist. Indeed, he has left no economic 
program. In the case of wealth, as in the case of all human 
matters, he is concerned with moral relations, and it is from this 
point of view that his words have permanent value. With Jesus 
wealth is a good, but a secondary good. By being used in the 
spirit of love, and for the purpose of building up a fraternal 
humanity, it gains its only worth.t And this means that it should 
be given freely and as one is confronted with others’ needs.5 In 
fact, so strong are his expressions concerning the duty of charity 
that, were it not for the corrective of his other and more general 
teachings concerning love, one might be justified in adopting the 
interpretation of his words so often championed, that Jesus 
taught that all wealth should be given away. Interpreted in 
their genetic relations with the fundamental principles of his 
teaching, however, these injunctions to charity appear in their 

4Luke 16:1 ff. 

SFor instance, Luke 6:30; 12:33; Mark 10:21. In general see MATHEWS, 


Social Teaching of Jesus, chap. 6; PEawopy, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
chap 4; RocGE, Der irdische Besitz im Neuen Testament. 
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true light. They are the one application of such principles to 
the historical conditions in which Jesus found himself. And as 
such charity reappeared in the apostolic fraternity. 

For one cannot be far from the truth in holding that it was 
the recollection of their manner of,life with Jesus a few months 
previous that led the apostles in the early days of the Jerusalem 
church to favor the continuance of an arrangement in which no 
limits were set upon the devotion of wealth to the needs of the 
community. And thence resulted the outgush of Christian love 
which led to the sale of land and other property, and the devo- 
tion of the proceeds to the maintenance of a common fund 
which was devoted to supplying the needs of poor Christians.® 

Many’ have seen in this spontaneous xowwvia, in which, 
as one of the two accounts of Acts says, no one thought of 
his own property as his own,® a form of communism. It is very 
difficult for one who would use words accurately to assent to 
such an opinion. Communism consists in something more than 
self-sacrificing charity. If words mean anything, to give one’s 
coat to a tramp is not to constitute oneself a disciple of 
Fourier. No more were the Christians at Jerusalem communists 
because they ministered to their poor. There is not the slight- 
est indication that they ever united in a common productive 
effort, ever uttered a word against the institution of private 
property, or gave their assent to any peculiar theory of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. The situation was much simpler. These 
Christian messianists expected that their Lord was soon to 
come to establish his heavenly kingdom. This faith constituted 
a bond of union both with Jesus and with each other. They 
were brethren. Some of their number were in need of assist- 
ance. It was but an expression of the fraternal love which 
characterized the new life when those who had property should 
minister to their less fortunate brothers. The time in which 


There is no need of supposing that the entire membership of the church sat 
down to a common meal, The numbers, as well as Acts 2 : 46, preclude this. 

7¥For instance, NITTI, Catholic Socialism, p. 62. A number of quotations are 
given in PEABODY, of. cit., p. 26, note. 


Acts 4:32; cf. 3:44, 45. In the Didache, 4:8, and in the Epistle of Barnabas, 
19:8, this statement becomes a command. 
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property would be of use was rapidly shortening, and for that 
reason, if for no other, wealth might well be put to its best use. 
Such an explanation so satisfies all the conditions that it seems 
almost supererogation to call attention to the fact that the mother 
of Mark seems to have owned her house,’ and that in the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira, whatever may be its historical value, 
there is no evidence that its writer supposed that in the Chris- 
tian church there was ever any compulsory charity.° The two 
wretches die as liars, not as breakers of a communistic compact. 

But even such consistent, if indeed, under the belief of his 
speedy return, too literal, following of the teaching of Jesus was 
but short-lived in the church. His words were interpreted to 
refer to charity rather than to general economic life, and charity 
became throughout the different Christian communities what it 
has since become —a giving of a certain portion of one’s income 
to the poor, chiefly those, doubtless, at Jerusalem. Wherever 
one can trace Paul there one can also discover his indefatigable 
effort to raise money for poor Christians.” However much this 
effort may have depended upon some politic motive, like main- 
taining the good-will of otherwise proselyting Jewish Chris- 
tians,* there can be no question as to the importance he accords 
charity as a Christian virtue. The very common meals fur- 
nished the poor of the Jerusalem church were perpetuated in the 
meals of the Graeco-Roman churches like Corinth.” It is true 
that this meal soon became symbolical rather than eleemosy- 
nary, the expression of a fraternal unity rather than of charity; 
but even thus its origin does not seem to have been quite 
forgotten, for alongside of the memorial supper there seems also 
to have been a more substantial meal. In other ways, also, the 
teachings of Jesus upon charity seem to have received espe- 
cial attention. Paul admonishes the elders of Ephesus not to 
forget their Lord’s word, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 


Acts 12:12. Acts 5: I-II. 


1 Thess. 4:11; Rom. 15: 26-33; 1 Cor. 16: 1-4; 2Cor. 1:8 ff.; 8:4; 9:1 ff; 
Gal. 2: 10. 


9 Cf. 1 Cor. 16:1,3; 2 Cor.9:1. 
131 Cor. 10:16; I1: 24. 
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receive”’** and the poor-fund raised in his churches seems to 
have been sufficiently large to warrant a system of treasurers like 
Tychicus and Trophimus.*s 

Yet there is no suggestion that Paul thought it necessary 
for all his converts to beggar themselves in order to assist 
others from beggary. ‘Let thine alms sweat within thy 
hands until thou knowest to whom thou art giving it,” says 
the Didache,® and Paul was quite as much opposed to indis- 
criminate charity. He insisted that the Christian should keep 
within the ranks of the wealth-producers. ‘We hear,” he wrote 
the Thessalonians, ‘‘of some that walk among you disorderly, 
that work not at all, but are busybodies. Now them that 
are such we command and exhort in the Lord Jesus that with 
quietness they work and eat their own bread.” “If any will not 
work, neither let him eat,’”?? he also commanded the Thessa- 
lonians, as if in the very spirit of modern philanthropy. In 
several of his letters** he recalls to the mind of his converts his 
own habit of life, how he worked daily in order that he might 
not become a burden to any, and that, too, while he distinctly 
recognizes his right along with other religious teachers to be 
supported by the community to which he ministered in spiritual 
things. Perhaps at this point we find Paul in his most inter- 
esting position. The custom of the rabbis, and far more of the 
philosophers, favored the giving of presents to teachers. Thus, 
as a teacher, to say nothing of his being an apostle, he might 
have claimed the privilege of being supported by his disciples. 
This, as has already been said, he declined to do, but his decli- 
nation was made in such form as really to strengthen the right 
of other teachers to be paid. Whether or not such persons had 
abandoned their ordinary vocations we cannot surely say, but 
probably they had. Only on this supposition can we account 


4 Acts 20: 34, 35. 


Acts 20: 4,5; cf Acts 24:17; Rom. 15:25, 26; Gal. 2:10. See RENDALL, 
Expositor, 1893, p. 321. The technical word for this contribution was d:axovia, 


6136, 172 Thess. 3:10. 
Thess. 2:9; 2 Thess. 3:7,8; 1 Cor.g:1-18; 2 Cor, 11:73; 12:13. 
1991 Thess. §:12,13; 2 Thess. 3:9; 1 Cor. 9: 1-14. 
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for Paul’s anxiety that those who were over his converts in the 
Lord and who ministered to them in spiritual things should be 
cared for in material things. The very Scriptures taught the 
lesson, he insisted, when they taught that a man was not to 
muzzle the ox that trod out his grain. 

This insistence upon charity and self-support, as well as 
upon the payment of teachers, argues strongly for the presence 
in the early churches of others than those who were poor or 
essentially proletarian. And this conclusion is corroborated by 
many hints in the apostolic and subsequent literature, not to 
mention the archeological testimony of the second and third 
centuries. Poor there were, but also those who were well to do; 
possibly, since there seems to have been a city treasurer, even a 
few rich. 

To appreciate, however, the general social status of the 
churches outside of Judea, at least, one must think of communities 
composed of small shopkeepers, artisans, slaves, all being kept 
by the influence of their leaders steadily at their daily toil, doing 
heartily whatever they undertook, as unto the Lord, and all 
contributing to some fund which was applied to the needs of the 
other “saints.” It is certainly a charming picture of simplicity 
and generosity —the farthest possible removed, on the one side, 
from any communistic propaganda, and, on the other, from mere 
commercialism. 

But the leaders of the early church, if devoted to sobriety, 
industry, and charity, were none the less suspicious of the rich. 
In Paul’s later letters he repeatedly warns his converts against 
covetousness, likening it to idolatry, and rigorously excluding 
the covetous, with fornicators and thieves and drunkards, from 
the heavenly kingdom.” And itis worth noticing that this sus- 
picion of the rich did not pass away. The epistle to Timothy 
declares” that the love of money is the root of all evils, and 
the author of Hebrews* bids Christians to be free from the love 
of money. Far more severe is the author of the epistle of James, 
which, whether it represents pre-Pauline Christianity or not, 

Col. 3: 5. 221 Tim. 6:10. 

Cor. §:10, 11; 6:11; Eph. 5:5. 9313: 5. 
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certainly represents the un-Pauline point of view. In all folk- 
literature there is no sterner denunciation of wealth or of that 
obsequiousness which even in the brotherhood of Christ gives 
special honors to the well-dressed and wealthy man. ‘Go to 
now, ye rich, weep and wail for your miseries that are coming 
upon you. Ye have laid up your treasure in the last days. 
Behold the hire of the laborers who mowed your fields, which is 
of you kept back by fraud, crieth out.”** In these stern words 
we see, however, not merely a hostility to wealth as such, but 
to the unrighteous and oppressing rich; and it is noticeable that 
even here there is no word of revolution, but a trust in the 
retribution to come in the day of judgment. 

Despite the progress of Christianity among the wealthier 
classes, confidence in the poor man as over against the rich man, 
and the desire that all men should give to charity, may be said 
to characterize the first century of the life of the church. Once 
we even seem to catch some echo of the old communal charity 
of the ancient church, when in the 7wo Ways we read :*5 “ Thou 
shalt communicate in all things with thy neighbor; thou shalt 
not call things thine own: for if ye be partakers in common of 
things that are incorruptible, how much more should ye be of 
those things that are corruptible;” but the context makes it 
likely that the words urge only charity. 

The church as a whole seems never to have committed itself 
to other than the Pauline view of industry, private property, and 
charity in proportion to God’s prospering. By the time we 
reach the second century we find the church fathers discussing 
the paradoxical teachings of Jesus with much the spirit, and 
oftentimes with the same casuistry, as the writers of today, while 
a little later Chrysostom urges an academic communism on the 
ground that all money put into the common fund would be 
divinely increased ! 

If now we seek for the motives that induced the apostles thus 
to inveigh against wealth while urging industry and charity, they 
will all be found either within the traditions of those who had 
lived with Jesus, or else within the general messianic expectations 


% Jas. 5:4. 3 Epistle of Barnabas, 19. 
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of the early church. It is hardly possible to suppose that the 
churches which preserved the records of Jesus’ teaching that 
go to make up our gospels should have been utterly indifferent 
to the repeated injunction of Jesus to make wealth a secondary 
good and to practice charity. Just as impossible is it not to 
perceive that the expectation of a speedy return of Jesus to 
establish an ideal but unearthly society would have tended 
inevitably to minimize the value set upon wealth. The leaders 
of the church, with remarkable exceptions like Augustine, have 
always seen a Christian use of property in the endowment of 
ecclesiastical institutions. But an endowment presupposes a 
permanent institution, and this was just what the eschatology of 
the apostles made impossible. Their charity funds were for 
immediate consumption, not for permanent investments. Even 
the apostolic injunction to industry was primarily called out 
by an indifference to earthly conditions born of the eschato- 
logical hope. To erect the apostolic teaching into legislation is 
therefore impossible. As a whole, it is not even the expression 
of fundamental principles. Yet none the less— perhaps one 
should say all the more—is it valuable, for it discloses one 
fundamental fact, viz.: Christianity has no economic program. 
And another great fact emerges from the apostolic treatment of 
a commercial age: Economics, like all other aspects of life, is 
to be controlled by love —love that helps the less fortunate ; 
love that refuses to judge a man by his possession or lack of 
wealth; love that refuses to make its possessor become through 
idleness a burden upon society. 

But these are not rules. They are the elements of a Chris- 
tianity that is dependent upon no theory of the second coming 
of Christ, or upon any formal messianism. Essential Christian- 
ity needs no such motives, and may even thrive better without 
them, for it is an expression of the new life that is born from 
the contact of a soul with its God, and is nourished and directed 
by the life and teaching of Jesus. 

SECTION II. THE STATE. 

The conservative spirit shown by the apostle in the matter of 

wealth is even more marked in regard to politics. Jesus had 
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left no teaching regarding the state. The nearest approach he 
made to the matter was his general reply to the Jews, to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s ;* and to Pilate: “Thou 
couldest have no power except it were given thee from above.” 
Any man who attempts to erect a theory of politics upon two 
such statements will need considerable imagination, and deserves 
small credence. The fact is that in politics Jesus adopted 
a thoroughgoing policy of /aissez-faire, refusing to complicate 
his real purpose in life with any consideration of political diffi- 
culties or reforms. 

The same general attitude seems to have characterized the 
teaching of the primitive church. It is true that, as far as one can 
judge from the early sections of Acts, the first Christians judged 
that they were free to disobey the commands of the authorities 
whenever they interfered with what seemed to them to be clearly 
Christian duty,”® but Jesus himself may be said by implication to 
have countenanced the same view, when he foretold to his dis- 
ciples that they would be brought before kings and governors, 
for his sake, and promised them the aid of the Spirit in making 
their defense.® But the persecutions which came upon the 
church at Jerusalem were not so severe as to lead to any distinct 
attitude of hostility on the part of the Christians, either to the 
Roman or to the Jewish officials. 

Paul seems to have had a good knowledge of law, both impe- 
rial and, if one may judge from the niceties of his references in 
his letter to the Galatians, local. He also, doubtless, realized 
the difficulties which beset the man who could be represented as 
in any way dangerous to the Roman empire. Yet he knew the 
advantage of Roman citizenship, and, from one point of view, 
the entire book of Acts is an argument for the legitimacy of 
Christianity because of the repeated protection shown Paul by 
various Roman officials. Perhaps it is in part for this reason 
that he seems to have been remarkably courteous in his refer- 
ences to the imperial power. He tells the Romans that the state 

6 Matt. 22: 18-22. 

*7John 19:11. In general see MATHEWS, Social Teaching of Jesus, chap. 5. 

2 See the words of Peter and John, in Acts 4:19. 9 Mark 13:9-I1. 
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is of divine origin,3° and that it is to be obeyed implicitly under 
fear of just punishment: ‘Let every soul be in subjection to the 
higher powers: for there is no power but of God; and the powers 
that be are ordained of God.” ‘‘ For for this cause ye pay tribute 
also; for they are ministers of God’s service, attending continually 
upon this very thing.” And this of an emperor like Nero! 
At the same time, Paul clearly believed that all governments 
were but temporary, and that the rulers of this age, both Jewish 
and Roman, were to come to nought. His attitude in general 
was not in the least, therefore, that of co-operation with the state, 
but that of submission to its requirements. In fact, he does not, 
apparently, think that the state is a matter in which the Christian 
has any particular share. This appears clearly in his strong 
words to the Corinthians against going into heathen courts, with 
their interfraternal troubles. The state might be appealed to for 
protection, but never to decide the differences of Christians.33 
It was bad enough that there should be dissensions within the 
Christian brotherhood, but they should be settled within the 
Christian community ‘‘by some wise man able to judge between 
brothers.”” Christians should never appear before the heathen 
judges to plead their difficulties with each other. ‘‘Do you 
not know,” he asks indignantly, as he recalls them to their 
messianic hopes, ‘‘that the saints are to judge angels?’ 34 and 
that ‘‘men who are unjust cannot inherit the kingdom of God?” 
Here again we evidently have teaching that can be adjusted 
only to certain distinct historical conditions. Paul is not drawing 
out a theory of the state. He is endeavoring to show his con- 
verts how to live in an existing empire while waiting for the com- 
ing of the Lord. To elevate it into anything else is to be untrue 
to historical conditions. It is not that all government is right; it 
is simply a divinely ordered element of a period of waiting. The 
true Christian citizenship was not in earth, but in heaven. The 
heavenly kingdom was not to be set up on the earth by any 
transformation of the Roman empire. It was to come suddenly, 
miraculously. Had Paul returned to life at the beginning of the 
% Rom. 13: 1-7. 321 Cor. 2:6; 15:24; cf Acts 17:7. 
3¢ 1 Thess. 2:16; Rom.g:22; 11:1-36. 33 Acts 28: 19. 41 Cor. 6:1 ff. 
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fourth century, there could have been no more surprised man 
than he upon reading the proclamation of Constantine. Perse- 
cution he could understand, for it was to be expected that an 
evil age would pursue the followers of the Christ it had killed ; 35 
but an earthly government gradually recognizing the civil rights 
of both Christians and heathen, with Christian officials and 
Christian legislation, was something of which he never dreamed. 
It was, in fact, something of which few Christians dreamed for 
two centuries after the apostle’s death. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we cannot regard the apostolic 
teaching concerning the state as of lasting significance. So to 
treat it would be to end political evolution. To submit to govern- 
mental oppression has been often the most un-Christian of acts, 
and Paul himself was to fall a victim to his own refusal to allow his 
rule of passive obedience to extend over matters of conscience. 
The paradox of the political significance of Christianity never 
was more striking. On the one hand stand these directions of the 
apostle to submit to the imperial power, and on the other is the 
manifest fact that Christianity, in the same degree as it has been 
unaffected by tradition and authority, has always made toward 
political change. How may the paradox be resolved? Bya 
resort to the facts which condition the teaching. It is inconceiv- 
able that Paul should have thus taught, had he perceived a social 
and political future before Christianity. It was because he 
believed in the cataclysm attending the return of Jesus that he 
urged the Christians to hold aloof from the state. Once remove 
or disabuse one of this belief, and his teaching is impracticable. 
And this is precisely what happened in the process of time. 
The Christ did not return ; Christianity could not hold itself 
from politics. 

Has, then, Paulinism no political significance? Before a 
categorical answer is given one may well decide as to which 
Paulinism is meant: that which deals with the principles of a 
religious ethic, or that which deals with the specific application 
of such principles to an age believed to be rapidly moving 
toward its end. But the answer in either case is the same. If 
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the latter is meant, Paulinism had a political message for its own 
day; but that message passed with its day. To reinforce it 
would mean the triumph of tyranny. If the former is meant, 
then Paulinism has no specific political message beyond the 
teaching of Jesus. And this is to say that it hasnone. Christi- 
anity in the teaching of its great apostle, as in that of its Founder, 
is a life and notasystem. It may have political effects ; it can- 
not have a political program. A government is Christian, not 
when it is a republic rather than a monarchy, or a monarchy 
rather than a republic; or when its subjects are either indiffer- 
ents or martyrs. It is Christian when its institutions embody the 
spirit and are regulated by the principles of Jesus. And that 
this may be true, revolutions, despite Paul’s words to the Roman 
church, may sometimes be the most sacred of Christian duties. 

Thus again it is easy by a resolution of its historical form 
to discover the fundamental ethic of Pauline Christianity. Its 
highest good is the living of the eternal life of the Spirit, and its 
highest imperative is born of the need of living according to the 
measure of that life already possessed. 
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AN OUTLINE FOR STUDYING THE SONG OF SONGS. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, Pu.D., 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


1. [ts place in the canon of Scripture—Five Megilloth, or 
Rolls, were read after the Law in the public service of the 
synagogue, on five specific festival occasions, viz.: 

(1) The Song of Songs, on the eighth day of the Feast of 
Passover; which was interpreted allegorically with reference to 
the history of the exodus. 

(2) Ruth, on the second day of the Feast of Weeks or 
Pentecost. 

(3) Lamentations, on the ninth day of the month Ab—the 
traditional date of the destruction of both first and second 
temples. 

(4) Ecclesiastes, on the third day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles—the most joyful of all the feasts, the book recommending 
the thankful enjoyment of the pleasures of life. 

(5) Esther, at the Feast of Purim (a festival of late origin). 

2. The name of the book—I\n Hebrew it is called ‘The 
Song of Songs,” DS Ww; in the Vulgate, Canticum Canti- 
corum,; in the LXX, Atoua dopdtwv. We often speak of it our- 
selves as ‘“‘Canticles” or “Songs.” The title is expressive of 
its superior excellence. It implies that it is the most precious 
of songs. Compare the parallel expressions denoting superla- 
tivity: ‘Holy of Holies” (Exod. 26:33), ‘King of kings” 
(Ezek. 26:7), ‘God of gods” and “Lord of lords” (Deut. 
10:17), “Hebrew of the Hebrews” (Phil. 3:5). 

3. Its theme and aim.—lIts subject is obviously love; pri- 
marily not the love of Christ for his church, nor yet the love of 
God for Israel, but rather ethical love, the love which triumphs 
over sensual love. This is enough, surely,to render it “ profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness” (2 Tim. 3:16, R. V.). The poem glorifies 
true love (cf. 8:6, 7). 
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4. The story—A simple but beautiful Israelitish maiden, 
named Shulamith, from the little hamlet of Shulem, or Shunem, 
in the tribe of Issachar (Josh. 19:18) in Galilee, is captured, 
while dancing in a nut orchard, by Solomon, who, in passing by 
his vineyard in his chariot, was captivated by her beauty. She 
is taken to his palace and placed in his harem. Solomon thus 
plans to appropriate her to himself. But she is already betrothed 
to a shepherd near her home (possibly her half-brother). The 
king, assisted by the ladies of the court, do all they can to 
inflame the lust of this pure maiden, but she persistently refuses 
to accept of the king’s proposals. Four times the king tries to 
persuade her to become one of his many queens (of whom he 
had sixty, besides eighty concubines, cf6:8), but her heart is 
steadfastly set on her shepherd lover who is ever present in her 
fancy. The flatteries of Solomon and of his harem prove in 
vain, and she is finally allowed to return to her country home 
and lover. The poem is most oriental. 

5. How best interpreted—In form the book is a poem, or 
idyl, with dramatic unity; not, however, ‘‘a series of independ- 
ent songs,” as Siegfried imagines, for no one section is com- 
plete in itself. The song is a dramatic poem, without a plot, but 
oriental and in keeping with Hebrew antiquity. It has been 
divided into six acts with twelve scenes (as Delitzsch); or five 
acts with thirteen scenes (as Ewald); or twelve scenes simply 
(as Curtiss) ; it is best interpreted by making Solomon, Shu- 
lamith, and her (absent) shepherd lover do the most of the 
speaking. This is the “teral method of interpretation, which 
commends itself to most modern scholars, and does not exclude 
its deeper spiritual, or typical, signification, as advocated by 
Zéckler and Green. 

6. Analysis or scheme of the poem. 


ACT I (1:2—2:7).—THE LOVERS’ MEETING. 
SCENE I (1:2-8).—Jmprisoned in the king's harem, Shulamith longs for her 
absent lover. 
1:2-4a6 Shulamith addressing her absent shepherd lover as though 
present. 
1:4cde Ladies of the court singing in praise of Solomon who is feast- 
ing near by. 
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1:5,6 Shulamith to the ladies of the harem. 
Te g Shulamith to her absent lover. 
1:8 Ladies ironically to Shulamith. 


SCENE 2 (1:9—2:7).— Solomon's first attempt to win Shulamith. 
I:g-11 Solomon compares her to his favorite mare. 
1:12-14 Shulamith answers him sarcastically; dreams of her lover. 
1:15 Solomon flatters her beauty. 
1:16, 17 Shulamith, aside, applying his flatteries to her lover. 
2 Shulamith trying to end her meeting with Solomon. 
2: Solomon comparing her to the other members of his harem. 
2 Shulamith, aside, comparing her lover to other men. 
2 Shulamith, overcome with thoughts of love for her absent lover, 
begs refreshment from the attendants by. 
Shulamith expressing a wish about her lover. 
Shulamith, “I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, that love 
is spontaneous.” 


ACT II (2:8—3:5).— A MONOLOGUE AND A DREAM OF SHULAMITH. 
SCENE | (2: 8-17).—Shulamith's reminiscence of her shepherd lover. 
2:8,9 Recalls how he used to come to see her. 
2:10-14 Imagines she hears him singing. 
2:25 A snatch of an old familiar song. 
2:16,17 Professes her love for him, inviting him to come over the 
mountains of separation. 


SCENE 2 (3: 1-5).— Shulamith's dream of her shepherd lover. 
3:1-4 Her first dream, in which she imagines she finds him. 
335 She repeats her adjuration to the ladies that love cannot be 
forced. 


ACT 111 (3:6—5:8).—HER ROYAL AND SHEPHERD LOVERS IN CONTRAST. 


SCENE I (3:6-11).—King Solomon returning in state from an afternoon's 
excursion, 
3:6 First lady calling attention of all to his royal approach. 
3:7-10 Second lady describing the escort and the palanquin. 
g:an Euauch bidding the ladies of the court go forth and meet the 
king. 


SCENE 2 (4: 1-7).—Solomon's “proposal” to Shulamith ; his second visit. 


SCENE 3 (4:8—5:1).—An ideal interview between Shulamith and her 
shepherd lover. 
4:8-15 The lover’s impassioned invitation to Shulamith. 
4:16 Her own gracious welcome of him. 
5:1abcd His acceptance of her offer. 
5:1ef His address to the wedding guests. 
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SCENE 4 (5: 2-8).— Shulamith relates her second dream to the ladies. 
Shulamith dreams that her lover knocks at her door. 
Her lover speaks, in imagination. 
Shulamith’s reply before rising to let him in. 
Shulamith’s vain search for him through the city. 
Her repeated adjuration to the ladies. 


ACT Iv (5: 9—8: 4).— LOVE’S LABOR LOST. 


SCENE I (5:9—6:3).— Contest between Shulamith and the ladies over their 
beloved ones. 
5:9 The ladies of the court surprised at Shulamith’s rejection of 
Solomon. 
5:10-16 Shulamith eloquently describes her absent lover. 
6:1 Ladies inquiring more earnestly after him. 
6:2,3 Shulamith’s answer to their inquiry. 


SCENE 2 (6: 4-13).— Solomon's third attempt to win Shulamith. 
6:4-9 Solomon attempting to win her through flattery. 
6:10 Solomon quoting what the ladies had said when they first saw 
her in the nut orchard. 

:11,12 Shulamith excusing herself for being alone when captured. 
:13a6 Solomon quoting what the ladies then requested of her. 
:13¢ Solomon quoting what she replied. 
:13@ Solomon quoting what the ladies further requested. 


SCENE 3 (7:1-5).— Shulamith having yielded to their solicitations to dance, 
the ladies of the harem compliment her beauty and grace of 
person. 


SCENE 4 (7:6—8: 4).— Solomon's final endeavor to woo Shulamith. 

7:6-ga Solomon addressing her in lustful language. 

7:96,10 Shulamith, interrupting, turns the conversation to her shepherd 
lover, declaring emphatically that she is 42s, not Solomon's. 

7:11—8:3 Shulamith, speaking to her lover as if present, repulses the 
king. 

8:4 Shulamith closing the scene, with the adjuration to the ladies 
of the court that love is spontaneous and cannot be forced. 


ACT V (8 25-1 4).— ALLOWED TQ RETURN TO HER LOVER. 


SCENE 1 (8:5-7).—Shulamith with her shepherd lover on the way to 
Shulem. 
8:5a6 Villagers inquire, comes?” 
8:5cde Shulamith pointing to the ‘apple tree” where they had once 
sat together. 
8:6, 7 Shulamith with deep emotion declaring the irresistible might of 
true love. 
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SCENE 2 (8: 8-14).— With her brothers at home. 

8:8, 9 Shulamith recalling her brothers’ words when she was a little 
girl. 

8:10 Shulamith’s proud boast that she had maintained her virginity, 
and how Solomon respected her for it, sending her away in 
peace. 

:11, 12 Shulamith relates how Solomon offered her the vineyard in 
which he had captured her. 

223 Her shepherd lover, at last, speaks with his own voice request- 
ing a song. 

714 Shulamith begins to sing, requesting him to flee away, but not 
too far! 


7. The key of the book ts to be found in 8:6,7, ‘Love is strong 
as death,” 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS. 


By W. R. SCHOEMAKER, 
Chicago. 


WITHIN recent years this ancient gospel, often referred to 
and quoted by the church fathers of the third and fourth centu- 
ries, has become an object of renewed and painstaking study. 
This fact is due in large part to the light which the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews sheds upon the question of the origin 
and development of our canonical gospels. The similarity of 
the material contained in it to that of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
has always been recognized; but it has been tacitly assumed, and 
often explicitly stated, that the writer of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews had simply gathered his material out of the 
canonical gospels—that in this way he compiled a new gospel to 
suit his own beliefs, and to be used among people of his own 
theological bias. 

More recent investigations have shown that this supposition 
does not accord with the facts. Scholars at present, therefore, 
are maintaining a different view, namely, that the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, like the canonical gospels, had its rise in the first cen- 
tury among the proto-gospels which were the ancestors of the 
gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke as we know them. If this 
be so, this extra-canonical gospel clearly has important data to 
contribute toward the solution of the synoptic problem. At this 
time many scholars in Germany, and a few in England, are 
investigating the facts and bearings involved (see names and 
titles at the close of the article). 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews does not seem to have 
survived beyond the fourth or fifth century. Consequently our 
explicit knowledge of its contents is limited to some fragments 
which have been preserved by reason of their being quoted in 
the writings of the church fathers.‘ In the so-called Apostolic 


* These fragments may be seen in RESCH’s Agrapha, RoPEs’s Die Spriiche Jesu, 
PREUSCHEN’S Antilegomena, and NESTLE’s Novi Testamentt Graeci Supplementum. A 
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Fathers (Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Barnabas, Shep- 

herd of Hermas, etc.) the Gospel according to the Hebrews is 
not mentioned specifically by name, and quotations from it are 
found only once or twice, even these being somewhat doubtful. 
Clement of Alexandria, at the beginning of the third century, is 
the first writer who cites it explicitly, and he but once. Origen 
cites it three times, Eusebius three, Epiphanius ten, and Jerome 
(toward the close of the fourth century) nineteen times. Of 
these men Clement, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome clearly had a 
copy of the gospel in their possession. It seems more likely that 
Epiphanius obtained his information by hearsay and from the 
writings of others. Hence for real evidence concerning the 
book we are limited to the church fathers of the third and fourth 
centuries, and especially to Jerome. However, Eusebius says 
Hegesippus used the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and gives 
a quotation from him. Since this evidence seems trustworthy, 
we have a witness for the book as early as 170 A. D. He also 
mentions Papias in connection with the gospel, though he does 
not say that Papias possessed a copy of it or quoted from it. He 
simply says that Papias told a story which the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews contains. If this evidence has any weight, we 
can trace the gospel back to 140 A. D. at least; but certainty is 
not to be had here. 

The title ‘The Gospel according to the Hebrews” desig- 
nates merely the class of readers among whom it circulated. 
They were Jewish Christians (or a particular sect of such) who 
still spoke the Aramaic language. Eusebius is the first to tell us 
.that the Ebionites, who were the stricter sect of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, maintaining that the Mosaic law was binding, not only upon 
them, but upon the gentile Christians as well, used this gospel. 
Epiphanius and Jerome confirm this evidence. Jerome, how- 
ever, found it also among the Nazarenes of Syria; they were the 
more liberal class of Jewish Christians, who observed the law 


translation of them is given in NICHOLSON’s Gospel according to the Hebrews, pp. 28- 
77; and elsewhere. One of the finest of these extra-canonical sayings (found in 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Stromata, ii, 45, specifically attributed to the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews), reads: ‘He who wonders [in awe and with reverential 
faith] shall reign, and he who reign’ shall rest” (cf Matt. 11:28). 
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themselves, though they did not hold it to be required of the 
gentiles. Jerome was permitted by. them to transcribe a copy 
of the gospel. Later he found another copy in the library at 
Czsarea (mentioned also by Eusebius). ‘‘ The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews”’ appears to have been the name applied to it by 
the larger Greek-speaking church. Probably the Jewish Chris- 
tians themselves called it simply ‘‘the gospel,” since it was the 
only one which they possessed. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the language in which 
it was first composed. Some (¢.g., Resch) hold that it was writ- 
ten in the Greek and then later translated into the Hebrew; 
others (Hilgenfeld, Nicholson, and Handmann), that it was origi- 
nally written-in Aramaic and then translated into Greek. The lat- 
ter view is at present held by almost all scholars, and seems 
decidedly the more probable. 

That the gospel existed in both languages is perfectly clear, 
for Jerome says that he translated the Aramaic copy which he 
found in Syria into both Greek and Latin. And it is quite 
likely that even before this time it had existed in Greek, for the 
quotations which Clement and Origen make are most likely from 
a Greek translation. This earlier translation into Greek seems 
to have dropped into oblivion because of the increasing prefer- 
ence for the canonical Greek gospels; hence, by the time of 
Jerome the Greek form of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was practically unknown and was reproduced by him. 

As to its canonicity there was also a difference of opinion. 
Origen classes it among the ‘‘disputed writings.’’ Hence there 
must have been a large body of Jewish Christians who regarded 
it as their authority regarding the life, work, and teaching of 
Jesus. Eusebius states that some placed it among the “rejected 
writings.” Jerome often cites it as though it were a trustworthy 
source. Beyond this we know very little of its status. 

If now we turn to the content of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, as revealed in the fragments which have come down 
to us, we see at a glance that the gospel gave an account of the 
life, teaching, and work of Jesus, beginning with the baptism 
and closing with his resurrection appearances. Hence, so far as 
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this evidence goes, it shows a rather close parallel to our synop- 
tic gospels. The presentation is simple, thoughtful, lifelike; 
for the most part it shows its primitive character by the absence 
of the marvelous and fantastic which adorn the apocryphal 
gospels. The gospel does not bear the marks of having been 
constructed to inculcate any particular theological tenets, 
except possibly in its Jewish view as to the origin and nature 
of Christ. 

It is, in the main, a simple historical narrative whose purpose 
seems to have been to preserve the living, evangelical tradition 
for present and future use. Though following most closely the 
synoptic gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, it differs from 
them at many points. More than one-fourth of the material 
found in the thirty fragments is not found in the canonical gos- 
pels. Of the material which it has in common with them, there 
are eleven parallels with Matthew, twelve with Luke, and seven 
with Mark. The latter seven, however, are all common to both 
Matthew and Luke; and of those passages showing similarities 
to Matthew and to Luke, at least five are common to both. 
Hence, alongside of the element common to the synoptic tradi- 
tion, this gospel contains independent coincidences with Mat- 
thew and with Luke separately, though the coincidences with 
Matthew are more sharply defined than those with Luke. 

This shows that any theory of the origin of this gospel that 
would account for all the facts must explain these coincidences 
with Luke as well as those with Matthew. Writers on the sub- 
ject have seldom been careful enough to keep this in mind. 
They have usually given more weight to the statements of the 
‘church fathers, as to the origin of the gospel, than to the nature 
of its contents. There was a strong tradition in the early 
church, vouched for by Papias, Irenzeus, Origen, Eusebius, Epi- 
phanius, and Jerome, that Matthew had written a gospel in the 
Hebrew language. Irenzus, Epiphanius, and Jerome identify 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews with this Hebrew gospel 
of Matthew, and modern writers have been inclined to make the 
same identification. There is no certainty about this, however ; 
for, while Jerome is explicit enough in affirming that very many 
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believed them to be the same, the statements of his own belief 
regarding it vary so much that we are not certain what he 
thought. And it must also be borne in mind that Irenzus and 
Epiphanius had not seen the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
or at least had not examined it as to its contents. 

With these facts before us we are now in a position to esti- 
mate the significance of the two tendencies mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. The older view, which regarded this 
gospel as later than the canonical gospels, and as in some way 
compiled from them, was upheld by such great scholars as the 
following: Delitzsch, Ewald, Anger, Weizsacker, Strauss, Keim, 
Holtzmann, and, recently, Resch. These men all laid great 
stress on the external evidence derived from the church fathers. 
Since the gospel was not mentioned by name until the third and 
fourth centuries, and then sometimes connected with Matthew, 
it seemed probable that it was a late compilation from the 
gospel of Matthew. The internal evidence of the gospel was 
largely overlooked. Since Resch is the ablest modern defender 
of this view, we may use him as an example. He holds that the 
source of this gospel was undoubtedly the first canonical gospel, 
for the Jewish Christians called it “according to Matthew,” and 
it shows a strong Jewish-Christian tendency. He traces four 
stages in its historical development: (1) the Jewish Christians 
used only the canonical gospel of Matthew; (2) their descend- 
ants and followers —Cerinthus, Carpocrates, etc. —excised cer- 
tain portions of the gospel of Matthew which contradicted their 
peculiar beliefs; (3) larger portions were cast aside, and wilful 
changes of words and phrases were made in the text; (4) still 
larger changes were made in the text and longer portions were 
added. Inthis way the Gospel according to the Hebrews arose. 
It is easy to see that this theory does full justice to what the 
fathers say about the gospel, but the difficulty is that it fails to 
account for its many close parallelisms with the gospel of Luke. 

The more recent theory, that the gospel is not a compilation 
from the canonical Matthew, but is at least as old as, and prob- 
ably older than, our synoptic gospels, is maintained by Hilgen- 
feld, Zahn, Nicholson, Harnack, Handmann, Kriiger, McGiffert, 
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Ropes, and others. These men lay great stress on the internal 
evidence of the gospel, and by this means are able to show quite 
conclusively that it was in existence long before the limited 
external evidence gives any clear indication of the fact. Hilgen- 
feld, who was the first consistent champion of this view, holds 
that the Hebrew gospel of Matthew mentioned by Papias was 
just this Gospel according to the Hebrews. Att first our extra- 
canonical gospel went by the name “according to Matthew,” 
but later, because it was the only gospel of the Jewish Christians, 
it came to be called “according to the Hebrews.” This gospel 
was continually undergoing change. New recensions were put 
forth from time to time. It was early translated into Greek, and 
in that form came into the hands of Clement and Origen. The 
views of Zahn and McGiffert are practically the same as those of 
Hilgenfeld. Nicholson supposes that the writer of the canonical 
Matthew was also, probably at a different time, the author of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews—or at least of that portion of 
the latter which runs parallel to the former. Harnack holds that 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews can neither have been the 
model (Vorlage) nor the translation of the canonical Matthew, 
but a work independent of this, though drawing from the same 
sources ; perhaps it represented to some extent an earlier stage 
of the evangelic tradition. 

Handmann, who has gone to the extreme length of this 
tendency, maintains that the close parallelism of the gospel with 
Luke as well as with Matthew shows that it must be related to 
both; the contents are parallel to Matthew and then to Luke in 
such a way that it is impossible to establish any rule for the 
vacillation. Further, if we also take into consideration the 
matter peculiar to this gospel, Handmann thinks it quite clear 
that the Gospel according to the Hebrews in its earliest form 
contained a tradition independent of both Matthew and Luke, 
and probably represented a primitive stage of the collected 
evangelic narrative. Then it constituted one of the primary 
sources of the final gospels, and was afterward incorporated into 
the canonical Matthew and Luke. He infers, therefore, that the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews was nothing other than the 
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Aramaic Logia of Matthew (so called by Papias), and, in con- 
junction with the original Mark, made up the two chief sources 
for the first and third canonical gospels. Of these two primitive 
documents he regards the Aramaic Logia (2. e., also in his opinion 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews in its first form) as the 
earlier. He asks, if the Logia of Matthew contained narrative 
material as well as sayings of Jesus, may it not have been exactly 
the Gospel according tothe Hebrews? Handmann thus sums up 
the results of his painstaking investigation. 

The purpose here is not to defend the individual opinion of 
any one of these scholars, but to call attention to the common 
ground occupied by them all. So far they agree: that this 
gospel is at least as old as, and probably older than, the synoptic 
gospels of our canon; that it issued from the common early 
gospel tradition, and so may be a source of, or at least a con- 
comitant of, our canonical Matthew and Luke. Nor is this the 
only one of the extra-canonical or “apocryphal” gospels which 
can with likelihood be dated as coming from that first period of 
the transmission of the evangelic narrative. Harnack seems to 
have shown quite conclusively that the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians is a similar production, though in this case we are 
unfortunate in possessing so few quotations from it. If, as 
Harnack maintains, the Oxyrhynchus “ logia,” or sayings of 
Jesus, recently discovered, were extracts from this gospel, our 
knowledge of its contents is somewhat increased. In these two 
gospels then, and probably also in others, we have a new source 
of information toward the solution of the difficult question of 
gospel origins. If this be so, it is only another witness to the 
statement, put forth by Luke in the preface to his gospel, that 
many had taken in hand to draw up a gospel narrative. It 
shows how numerous were the attempts to write a gospel history, 
and how many differences of form and content distinguished 
these several attempts from each other. It was as successors to 
such primitive documents, as well as out of such primitive 
documents as sources, that our canonical gospels arose. 
Then, because of their greater completeness, their higher 
historical value, and their better literary quality—in short, 
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because of their intrinsic worth and purity —they steadily sur- 
passed all earlier and competing gospels, driving them from the 
field, and winning their way to absolute recognition and use in 
the church. 
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THE CONSECRATION OF THE TEACHER. 


By HERBERT W. GATES, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


THERE is an old legend which tells of a time when a great 
drought oppressed the land and men were crying out to God for 
rain. It is said that certain of the rabbis were met together in 
special supplication, but still the heavens were as brass. While 
thus engaged, there came to them one whose aspect was vener- 
able and mild, and out of whose eyes there looked a soul of 
gentleness and love. He heard their tale of need and how they 
had prayed in vain, and, lifting his eyes to heaven, he breathed 
a simple prayer for relief; and lo, the clouds were gathered and 
refreshing showers descended upon the earth. At once there 
was great amazement and joy. The others gathered about him to 
learn his name. They would fain know him whose prayer could 
work such results. And he replied, with gentle grace and cour- 
tesy: ‘‘I am known as one who is the teacher of little children.” 

This is but a legend, but, like many another legend, it holds 
a mighty truth. It voices a conviction which has been instinctive 
with thoughtful men ever, that the place of the teacher is one of 
great importance and high honor in the sight of God. This has 
always been true; never more true than now; and it is a hopeful 
sign of our times that this fact is pressing more urgently for 
attention. 

If we look back over the history of the church, both Jewish 
and Christian, we shall find that the value of the teacher’s work 
was long ago realized and highly appreciated. The Jewish rabbis 
taught that a boy’s teacher should have the place of highest 
honor. ‘The true guardians of the city are the teachers,” was 
one of their sayings, not at all out of date for our generation. 
‘‘He who teaches the child of his fellow-man shall occupy a 
prominent place among the saints above,” said another, and the 
words sound strangely like that noble prophecy, ‘‘They that be 
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wise [ or, the teachers] shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for- 
ever and ever.” 

- The same high estimate of the teacher’s position was carried 
over into the early Christian church, and it was not until the 
growth of ritualism and the hierarchy of the Middle Ages that 
this function of the church’s activity fell into comparative decay. 
It is a fact well worth noting that, during the past history of the 
church, whenever much attention has been paid to the teaching 
of religious truth, there has been a corresponding increase of 
spiritual power, and whenever the exercise of this teaching func- 
tion was allowed to lapse, there has been a corresponding decay 
in the vital energy of the church. It matters little which of these 
phenomena we assign as cause or effect; the fact remains that 
they go together. 

Not only does this hold good as we compare one period with 
another, but in any single period, if we seek out those that stand 
forth as the most truly Christian, the most spiritually minded, 
we find them those who are paying the greatest attention to our 
Lord’s command: “Go, teach.”’ Look for the religious teach- 
ers of the Middle Ages, and they are found among the Waldenses, 
living in caves and dens for the sake of their faith. Read of 
the Huguenots, the “Brethren of the Common Lot,” or any of 
those godly sects, and you find them men who taught their chil- 
dren to fear God and serve him for conscience sake. 

If this means anything at all, it means that when the Master 
commanded his disciples to teach, he spoke advisedly. It ought 
to mean that there is nothing in our church life more important 
than this exercise of the teaching function. The great problem 
of life is education. The mind of the race is growing all the 
while, and it is for the educator to see that these mental powers 
are developed in the right direction. But no man’s education is 
complete if religious instruction be omitted. One may know all 
mysteries of science and literature; he may sweep the heavens 
with the telescope, or peer into the secrets of nature with the 
microscope; but if in all this he see not God, he is but poorly 
educated after all. 
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Now, where do we find ourselves as we confront this phase 
of the educational problem? We have a system of public 
education that we are justly proud of. Never have the various 
questions that meet the teacher been so well understood as 
today. But what is this great system doing for the religious 
instruction of our children? Practically nothing. As our ideas 
of civil and religious liberty have developed, we have come to feel 
that no one should be compelled to help support a school system 
in which his children will be taught religious views that he him- 
self does not share. And, as men do not think alike on religious 
matters, religious instruction is barred from the public schools. 
Sometimes we deplore this, but, whether we do or not, the fact 
remains that our children do not receive that religious training, 
without which they will not be fully educated, in the public 
schools. This responsibility rests upon the home and the church. 
But, as a matter of fact, many homes do not, many cannot, do 
what might be expected of them, and few indeed are the 
homes that are competent to give all that is needed of religious 
teaching. 

The situation, then, lies clearly before us; upon the church, 
at present, rests the main burden of responsibility for the instruc- 
tion of its young people in religious truth, and for the mission 
church this must long continue to be the fact. And the church 
must meet this demand through the agency of those who teach 
in her schools. In view of this fact, the necessity for a com- 
plete and thorough consecration of those upon whom such a task 
devolves becomes apparent, and we shall realize this in increas- 
ing measure as we examine more closely all that the work 
involves. : 

Now, we shall make a great gain in the consideration of this 
topic if we put away from our minds any mystical ideas of what 
consecration means. The word means simply a setting apart for 
some particular purpose or work. The church has adopted the 
term to signify the act of appointment to some service within 
the range of its activities, and the word has come to have a 
peculiarly religious meaning not always normal. 

Any act of consecration for church work, if it be thorough 
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and complete, is threefold. It may be difficult to assign an 
exact order for the process, but practically we may say that, 
first of all, the man consecrates himself by his willingness to 
enter upon the work and by pledging himself to every possible 
effort to do it efficiently ; then the church consecrates him by its 
formal act of appointment, whether that be exercised through an 
ecclesiastical officer, or governing board, or by direct vote of 
the church itself; and thirdly—and surely the completion of 
this is last of all—God consecrates his servant to his work, as, 
through one experience and another, sometimes bitter and hard 
to bear, sometimes of purest and rarest joy, he trains and devel- 
ops those powers which are brought out in the performance of 
duty. 
Let us consider chiefly the first part of this threefold act: 
the self-consecration of the individual to his work, the particular 
work in this case being that of teaching in the Bible school. 
And again let us remember that we are to look at the matter 
from a very simple and practical standpoint; for, after all, the 
simplest is apt to be the truest, and often the most profound. 
God’s ways of working are usually more natural and direct than 
man’s theorizing about them. Let us recall our definition, and 
say that a man’s consecration of himself means his acceptance 
of a call to service, with the sincere purpose of discharging its - 
duties to the best of his ability. To be willing to do a thing, and 
to be resolved to do one’s best at it—this is self-consecration. 

How, then, ought one to approach the question of teaching 
in the Bible school? It is to be hoped that we have all answered 
this question by saying that the teacher should be called of God 
to his work. This the writer believes with all his heart. Every 
fresh consideration of the work, with its manifold problems and 
responsibilities, deepens the conviction that the teacher of divine 
truth needs the moral support that springs from a consciousness 
of the divine commission. 

But how does God call men to his service? How else than 
through those natural faculties of perception and reasoning that 
he has given us for the purpose? In one way or another, either 
by direct invitation from without or by some inward perception 
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of need, God lays before every thoughtful person many different 
lines of service for his consideration. Every church member 
finds himself surrounded by opportunities for work. The pastor 
wants helpers in his pastoral visitation ; the ladies want assist- 
ance in their charitable enterprises; the superintendent wants 
teachers in the Bible school. What is one to do? It becomes 
the duty of everyone in such a case to ask himself seriously and 
thoughtfully which of these varied tasks he can do to the best 
advantage. Should a direct invitation come to take up some 
one line of work, that ought at least to concentrate attention 
until the worker can decide whether the call is for him or not. 

The point of all this is that any real call to duty involves 
two things for every man: first, the perception of something 
that needs to be done; second, the consciousness of some 
degree of fitness for the service. 

In all this we do not forget that no conscientious person 
ever undertakes a great work without knowing that he is far 
from being perfectly fitted for it. A thoroughly conceited man 
does not make a good teacher for the Bible school. Indeed, we 
question if the highest usefulness as a teacher of anything is 
possible to a genuinely egotistical person. But neither is false 
modesty desirable—that spirit which claims to be utterly inca- 
pable and unworthy to render the meanest service to its Lord. 
There has often been too much of such talk among Christian 
workers, and it is almost worse than the other extreme. In no 
way can strong, fair-minded boys and girls be more effectually 
repelled from the kingdom than by indulgence in this sort of 
cant. A conception of the Christian life which is not even 
normally self-respecting is not likely to attract a healthy young 
nature. There are few, indeed, who are not gifted with at least 
one talent, which should be gratefully received. To deny and 
repudiate it is an insult toour Maker. If a person be invited to 
teach in the Bible school, it should be fair evidence that, in the 
judgment of its officers at least, he has some degree of fitness 
for the task. For courtesy’s sake, if on no other ground, their 
judgment should not be impeached except upon the strongest 
grounds of certainty. 
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In order that one may be competent to judge of his fitness 
or unfitness for any task, he must have a clear comprehension 
of what that task involves. And this brings us to a fundamental 
question that needs to be clearly understood in these days when 
we are asking how to make our Bible schools more effective. 
What is the Bible school for? What does it demand of its 
officers and teachers, in order that it may fulfil its whole 
mission? The question is not new. It has been frequently 
asked; and if much of the abundant discussion of the Bible 
school has been fruitless, it is because so many of the answers 
to this question have been at one or the other of two extremes. 
On the one hand we find those who tell us that the Bible school 
is an educational institution pure and simple, and that all prob- 
lems of evangelistic work belong to the church. On the other 
hand are those who say that the Sunday school is an evangelistic 
agency, and that educational problems as such have no place in 
its discussions. Both views are wrong. If we take something 
from each, we shall find a truer solution. The Bible school is a 
department of the church. As such its w/#mate end and purpose 
is the development of Christian character; to bring those within 
its sphere of influence to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
and to an honest and aggressive life of Christian service. This 
is the only ground upon which any organization, whatever its 
name or sign, has any right to exist within the church of Christ. 

But while this must be the ultimate purpose of every church 
organization, each has its own particular contribution to make 
toward the realization of their common aim. The minister is to. 
preach, the deacons serve at tables, the trustees care for financial 
matters, other organizations strive to create a cordial social 
atmosphere, the Bible school is for teaching. Preaching has a 
large place in the work of the kingdom, but so has teaching, 
and the former without the latter has never produced the best 
results. The primary object of the Bible school, therefore, is 
instruction which is for righteousness, the impartation of that 
religious knowledge without which no man’s education is com- 
plete. And the first duty of the Bible-school teacher is to seach. 
Having this fact clearly in mind, we are in position to inquire 
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as to the demands which such a task will make upon him who 
undertakes it. 

There are two great requisites for success in teaching: first, 
that the teacher shall know his subject; and second, that he 
shall know his pupils. This very simple statement involves a 
great deal. Let us consider it in detail. 

The teacher must know his subject. That subject for the 
Bible-school teacher is the Bible and the truths that grow out 
of it or are connected with it. The teacher, then, must know 
his Bible. This means far more than that he shall be able to 
take some detached portion and, with the aid of various helps, 
glean from it a moral lesson that may be urged upon a class. 
It means that he shall be able to read his Bible comprehensively, 
the stories of the patriarchs in the light of their religious mean- 
ings to the children of Israel; that he shall know the historical 
setting and application of the great prophetic addresses and dis- 
cern the moral principles that underlie them. He should under- 
stand the deeper meanings of Israel’s history in their growth 
toward higher ideals and purer religion. He should recognize 
in that growth the type and picture of the development that is 
going on in the life of every individual. He should be familiar 
with the life of Christ in all its details and historical associations, 
and be able to present that sublime picture of the noblest man 
that ever lived; he should also know the teachings of Christ 
and discern there the words of one who spoke as never man 
spoke, the voice of the Son of God. He should know the his- 
tory of the Christian church and how it grew up out of the 
Jewish system, influenced by its ideals and borrowing from its 
life. He should know how the early Fathers lived and with 
whom they associated and worked, that he may understand their 
writings and what they mean. Besides all this he should learn 
much that is not contained in the Bible itself, but which God has 
given no less truly to increase our knowledge of himself, and 
without which much that is in the Bible will not be clearly 
understood: the wonderful discoveries that today are throwing 
light upon nearly every period of ancient history, the history of 
the church since apostolic times, the great missionary movements 
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—all of which speak so powerfully of the grandeur and progress 
of the kingdom of God. The teacher should know this, and to 
what end? That he may be able to present to the minds of his 
pupils these great characters and events, so clearly and so 
vividly that they shall bring their own lesson without the 
need of his pointing the moral for them. The moral truths 
which suggest themselves to our minds are of far greater value 
and effectiveness than any that may be thought out for us by 
another. 

Let us not make the mistake of saying that this standard is 
ideal, and that no one can hope to attain to it. Remember 
that we are speaking of the teacher in the abstract, the teacher 
as aclass. It is not contended that any one teacher can hope 
to possess the knowledge requisite for successful teaching in all 
these subjects. Why should we expect it? We do not ask any 
teacher in our public schools to teach everything in the curricu- 
lum. As teachers we expect them to specialize more or less, in 
order that each may become proficient in certain subjects. 
Should we have a higher ideal for the teaching of arithmetic or 
geography than we have for instruction in the Word of God? 
We need graded teachers as well as graded lessons in our Bible 
schools. 

The second requisite for successful teaching is knowledge 
of the pupil. This means something more than that the teacher 
shall be able to call the members of his class by name and 
exchange frequent visits with them. All this is needful, but 
much more as well. The teacher should know his pupil in a far 
deeper sense. He should study his nature; he should know 
what general mental and moral characteristics he may reason- 
ably expect in a boy or girl of that particular age. He should 
study the fundamental laws that govern the mental development 
of the child; he should understand how closely these are related 
to the physical growth, and how much both have to do with the 
spiritual life. As a result of such study the teacher will realize 
that the child of six is an entirely different creature, mentally 
and spiritually as well, from the boy of twelve or fourteen, and 
that he again has changed by the time he approaches young 
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manhood. In the light of such facts he will understand that, if 
the pupil is to grasp and assimilate any truth, it must be pre- 
sented in such form and manner as shall be adapted to that 
stage of development which the child has reached. Indeed, if 
we did but recognize the fact, nothing is more clearly taught in 
Scripture than this very thing. Why, we sometimes ask, did not 
God make the full revelation of himself in the person of Jesus 
Christ at the beginning of man’s history, instead of waiting until 
hundreds of generations had wrestled in agony with the prob- 
lem of right and wrong? Why, indeed, if not because in those 
earlier periods of the race’s history it would have been abso- 
lutely impossible for them to grasp the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus? Thus God, in his infinite wisdom, adapted his revelation 
to man’s comprehension, and we should follow his example. 

Child-study, psychology, the laws of teaching based upon 
them —these, and kindred topics, may well enter into the training 
of the Bible-school teacher, no less than of the teacher in the pub- 
lic school. Many an earnest, faithful soul has struggled with a 
class, apparently all in vain, and at last has given up in despair, 
when the scene might have been changed into one of victory by 
the knowledge of a few elementary principles of psychology. 

Thus should the ideal teacher study his subject and his pupil, 
and rest content only when nothing more remains to be learned 
of either, which means never. Complete self-consecration to 
such a work means the resolve to devote oneself persistently, 
untiringly, so far as time and strength shall permit, to advance- 
ment along these lines. 

In thus presenting his conception of the ideal, consecrated 
teacher, the writer is quite conscious that little has been said 
upon one phase of the question which should never be lost sight 
of in such discussions, viz., the religious responsibility of the 
teacher. But the reader will recall that at the very outset the 
ultimate end and aim of the Bible school was stated to be 
the development of Christian character. This being granted, 
it is a necessary inference that those who teach in sucha 
school must be genuinely Christian, wholesomely spiritual. 
We have not dwelt at length upon this phase of the ques- 
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tion, because we desire to emphasize just now the specific con- 
tribution which the teacher has to make to the upbuilding of his 
Master’s kingdom, namely, teaching. The religious responsi- 
bility of the teacher is something that ought to be regarded 
as fundamental, the one thing above all others that may safely 
be assumed at the outset of any discussion of Bible-school work. 
Nor need we be at all fearful lest additional emphasis upon the 
educational value of our work may diminish our sense of its 
spiritual purpose. No earnest Christian man can face the mighty 
problem of religious instruction for the young people of our 
land, knowing the supreme importance of the question, not only 
now but to all eternity, and study into the various details 
of the teacher’s work as we have presented it, without becoming 
possessed of a higher ideal of the type of Christian charac- 
ter demanded for such a task. No matter how learned our 
teacher may be, no matter how well versed in the mysteries 
of child-nature—if he have not a character that is thoroughly, 
nobly Christian, he will fall far short. It is not enough that he 
should be able to construct earnest homilies upon the les- 
sons. It is comparatively easy to preach. It is also compara- 
tively useless in a Bible-school class. What is needed is 
that the teacher shall live such a life in the presence of his 
fellow-men as shall, by its purity, its nobility, its manly win- 
someness, create in the heart of his scholars a desire to know 
the secret of such a life. As someone has well said: ‘A Sun- 
day-school teacher’s real lesson is what he is seven days in 
the week, rather than what he says one day in the week.” But 
let us ever keep in mind the fact that such a character will have 
its fullest influence upon others as they are trained to know God. 
And they will come to know him best as they are taught 
that which the Bible and nature and history have to say about 
him. If our children can be brought to know him, whom to know 
aright is life eternal, we can safely trust him for the outcome. 

It will be said, no doubt, as it often has been said, that all 
of this is ideal, and beyond the reach of the average teacher. 
But a high ideal ought not to be a valid objection to any Chris- 
tian service. This paper has indeed dealt with ideals. Some of 
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these are already approaching realization here and there; many 
more may be realized, at least in part, much sooner and 
much more readily than some of us think. This much is 
certainly true that none of them will ever be realized by anyone 
who does not work toward them. The conception of the teacher’s 
work which has been presented implies graded work in the Bible 
school, with lessons as carefully prepared and as well adapted to 
the varying needs of scholars as anything that we have in the 
public schools; it implies better provision than most churches 
now have for the supervision and conduct of their schools; 
it implies trained superintendents and grade leaders; it implies 
better provision for the training of teachers in the subjects they 
are to teach; it implies better methods of Bible study; but 
it does not necessarily imply any greater amount of personal 
willingness or intellectual ability than are now to be found 
in large numbers of our Bible-school teachers. The writer knows — 
of two schools where efficient work has been commenced along 
these lines, both of them in mission districts, where the average 
of well-educated people is far lower than in most of our churches, 
and yet the boys and girls in these churches are learning to know 
their Bibles. 

Let us not be afraid of high ideals, neither discouraged at 
their presentation. But one thing should prove really discour- 
aging, and that is the lack of such ideals, or the unwillingness 
to work toward them. 


Exploration and Discovery. 


Figurines from Tell Sandahannah.— In the summer of the year 1900 
Dr. F. J. Bliss and Mr. Stewart Macalister excavated a mound lying 
about twenty-three miles southwest of Jerusalem and known to the 
Arabs by the name of Tell Sandahannah. This name suggests Saint 
Anne, although the history of the ¢e// has not been fully made out, and 
Colonel C. R. Conder, who is wont to have an 


independent opinion in such matters, holds 
that the basis of the word is not Saint Anne, { 
but Saint John.*. The mound is but twenty ae 
feet in height, of accumulated débris, and \ 
therefore could not have been very long or 
very largely inhabited. The diameter is about 
c 


five hundred feet, affording a field not too 
large to be thoroughly explored. Seventy- 
two days of labor with a force of thirty-seven 
men were devoted to it.’ 

The results were unusually copious in view 
of the comparative poverty of Palestine in 
objects of the first archeological value. Fifty 
inscribed tablets in stone—some Hebrew, a 
mostly Greek, an inscribed weight, a large Fis, 2. 
bronze lamp, smaller lamps, thirty jars, sixty vases, one hundred and 
sixty bowls and plates, a cupid, seventy-five coins, three Greek inscrip- 
tions naming Arsinoe and Berenice, sixteen figurines in lead and one 
in terra cotta, were obtained. It is to the figurines that attention is 
now called. 

1. Lead figurines.— Sixteen figurines were found. They are made 
of thin strips of lead cut into shape and slightly rounded or thickened 
at the head. No attempt was made to represent faces. The arms and 
feet are represented as bound in a variety of ways, and the bindings are 
of lead, iron, or bronze. In Fig. 1 a bronze wire is used; in Fig. 
2, one of lead. In the latter figure, besides the bindings, iron spikes 


* Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1901, p. 59. 
* Jbid., October, 1900, pp. 319-38. 
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are represented as driven between or through the arms. The remain- 
ing figures are less complete, but all embody the same idea of bonds. 

It is not strange that Dr. Bliss should have supposed these to be 
figures of captives, and they were so described in his report ; but as soon 
as M. Clermont-Ganneau saw the report, he gave a new and better 

explanation.? He noted the 
writhing attitudes of these 
little figures only two or 
three inches high, and de- 
clared that these represented 
men and women who were 
undergoing torture. Tak- 
ing note of the fact that 
some fifty companion in- 
scriptions on soft stone not 
fully deciphered contained 
curses, he suggested that the 
two things should be taken 
together, and that we have 
here indications of sorcery. 
Lead was used because it was so easily melted when, at the conclusion 
of the incantation, it was cast into the flame. The sorcerer bound the 
figure of his victim to induce upon him or her a captive and helpless 
condition, and then tortured those under his spell. 

Dr. Bliss accepted this view,* and the confirmation has been 
strengthened by Professor Wiinsche,’ of Breslau, who has examined 
drawings of both the figurines and the soft-stone inscriptions, and who 
cites instances of the Greek practice by which revenge was sought for by 
the use of a lead tablet and figurine placed in a temple before the image 
of the god whose power was invoked. More definitely, Professor O. C. 
Whitehouse, in the article “Magic” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, speaks of what he calls “sympathetic magic,” and says that it 
was practiced in the belief that the symbolic acts of the sorcerers would 
have their effect upon the one bewitched. Thus knots would be tied 
in a rope, and formulas would be repeated with each knot to cause the 
strangling of the victim. Images of the victim were also made in 
some soft material and were burned to bring a like fate upon him or 
her. 

3P. E. F. Quarterly Statement, January, 1901, p. 58. 

4 Lbid., July, 1901, p. 307. 5 Jbid., October, 1901, p. 325. 
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Whitehouse also cites from Tallqvist the following translation from 
the Babylonian : 


The witch who has charmed me, 

Through the charm with which she has charmed me, charm her; 

Those who have made images of me, reproducing my features, 

Who have taken away my breath, torn my hair, 

Who have rent my clothes, have hindered my feet from treading the dust, 
May the fire-god, the strong one, break their charm.® 


The basis of this article on magic is the treatise which we owe to 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., on Zhe Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria.’ He there speaks of , 


the making of an image of the desired victim of clay, pitch, honey, fat, or 
other soft material, and either by burning it inflict physical tortures upon the 
person represented, or by undertaking various symbolical acts with it, such as 
burying it among the dead, placing it in a coffin, casting it into a pit or into | 
a fountain, hiding it in an inaccessible place, placing it in spots that had a 
peculiar significance, as the doorposts, threshold, or gates, would prognosticate 
in this way a fate corresponding to one of these acts for the unfortunate 
victim. 


Even more complete is the account of figurines of this kind given 
by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge in Zgyptian Magic, wherein a chapter is 
devoted to “ Magical Figures,” the following statements from which 
are noteworthy : 

In the reign of Neb-ka of the IIId dynasty a wax figure of a 
crocodile was made for the purpose of executing vengeance on an 
adulterer.® In the reign of Rameses III. a conspiring magician made 
wax figures of men in order to cause the persons so represented to 
become helpless. In the Book of the Dead the serpent Apep, which 
seeks to destroy the soul, is said to be conquerable by putting a wax 
figure of him upon the fire six times in a day.” And in the Book of 
the Dead it was also directed that all the fiends in the train of Apep 
should be represented by figures tied with a black hair, cast upon the 
ground, kicked with the left foot, pierced with a stone spear, and then 
cast into the fire.* Dr. Budge also gives the tradition in regard to 
Alexander the Great, that Aristotle gave Alexander a number of wax 
figures nailed down in a box, which was fastened by a chain, and which 
he must never let go out of his hand or the hand of a trusted servant, 
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for these figures represented the armies which Alexander would meet. 
Some of these figures held in their hands swords bent backward, and 
others held spears pointed downward, and others had bows with the 
strings cut, and all were laid face downward in the box.” 

We have modern instances. Upham’s Salem Witchcraft says that 


Front View. Side View. 
Fic, 3. 


a witch was believed to operate by making up a doll ora figure of 
some animal. She would will the puppet to represent the person 
whom she purposed to torment ; and then whatever she did to the pup- 
pet would be suffered by the party it represented at any distance. A 
pin stuck into the puppet would pierce the flesh of the person. So 
would a pinch or blow. When anyone was arrested on the charge of 
witchcraft, a search was made for puppets from garret to cellar of his 
house.’ 

In one of the trials at Salem™ witnesses testified that they found in 
the house of the accused “several puppets made up of rags and hogs’ 
bristles with headless pins in them with the points outward.” 

 TALLQVIST, Vol. I, p. 95. 13 UPHAM, Vol. I, p. 408. ™ Vol. II, p. 266. 
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EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 


Middleton’s play Zhe Witch (about 1600 A. D.) says: * 


Neccat, Is the heart of wax stuck full of magique needles ? 

Stadlin, ’Tis done, Neccat. 

Neccat. And is the farmer's picture and his wives layd downe to the fire 

et? 
. Stadlin, They are roasting both too. 

Neccat. Good. Then their marrowes are a melting subtelly, and three 
monthes sickness sucks up life. 

2. Terra-cotta figurine —The other figure (Fig. 3) is much more 
attractive, but at the same time less plain. Some careful research leads to 
the conclusion that the explanation of it is to be sought, not along the 
line of the representations of the Queen of Heaven, Astarte, Ashtoreth, 
but on the line of Christian art. The most distinctive mark is the 
headdress. Several representations of the Madonna and saints found 
in the Logg Museum at Cambridge strongly resemble this head.” 
Reuber’s History of Mediaval Art” gives such a representation of the 
Madonna Rucallai by Cimabue in the church of S. Maria Novella in 
Florence. 

If this interpretation be correct, we may recur to the name of the 
ell and reflect that Sandahannah probably means that a shrine was there 
raised to Anna the mother of Mary or to Anna the prophetess mentioned 
in Luke 2: 36-38; probably to the former, for she had churches in her 
honor and was prominently named in the apocryphal gospels. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


%In Act I, scene 2. 
Catalogued as ’ 136-914 236-508 ’ 
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The Council of Seventy. 


Tue Council oF SEVENTY, the members of which are representa- 
tive Bible scholars and teachers from many American universities and 
theological seminaries, has extended its organization to include a body 
of three hundred associate members. To this associate membership 
the Council has invited certain educators and ministers who stand for 
a higher religious education, and who have shown special interest and 
ability in promoting the best kind of biblical knowledge and study. 
By this extension of its membership the CouNnciL increases its repre- 
sentative character, hoping thereby to effect a national organization 
which can competently and successfully lead the growing, earnest 
movement for adequate religious instruction in America. That the 
conditions are ripe for this vital advance all thinking people are 
agreed ; and that some central organization can best unify and direct the 


advance seems clear. 


For this great work the CouncIL exists, and the 


possibilities of its activity cannot be measured. 
The selection of the three hundred associate members will take 
some time; up to date, August 1, the following men had accepted 


membership : 


Mr. Augustus L. Abbott, St. Louis, Mo. 
President G. D. Adams, Des Moines, Ia. 
Rev. Anson P. Atterbury, New York city. 
President George Bailey, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Rev. Lemuel C. Barnes, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Professor Morgan Barnes, Grove City, Pa. 
Rev. George Batchelor, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. W. C. Bitting, New York city. 
Rev. Amory Bradford, Montclair, N. J. 
President Dan F. Bradley, Grinnell, Ia. 
Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, Oberlin, O. 
Rev. A. H. Briggs, San Francisco, Calif. 
Rev. Everett D. Burr, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 
Rev. Camden N. Cobern, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. William H. Day, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. H. P. DeForest, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Patterson Du Kois, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. W. G. Fennell, Newark, N. J. 
Rev. J. H. Garrison, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Charles W. Gordon, Winnipeg, Can. 
. Carl Grammar, Norfolk, Va. 
. David H. Greer, New York city. 
. David Gregg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. F. W. Gunsaulus, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Teunis Hamlin, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. M. C. Hazard, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. W. L. Hervey, New York city. 
Professor J. I. D. Hinds, Nashville, Tenn. 
Professor Howell Haydn, Cleveland, O. 
. Richard Hodge, New York city. 
. L. B. Longacre, New York city. 
. Rivington D. Lord, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. R. L. Marsh, Burlington, Ia. 
Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, Jerusalem, 


Syria. 
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Rev. John McKamy, Nashville, Tenn. 
President J. K. McLean, Berkeley, Calif. 
Rev. W. F. McMillen, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. S.J. McPherson, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. W. R. Notman, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. A. K. Parker, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, St. Louis, Mo. 
Professor G. W. Pease, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. Madison C. Peters, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Frank Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. James Rain, Cortland, N. Y. 

Rev. W. S. Rainsford, New York city. 
Rev. William C. Roberts, Danville, Ky. 
Rev. Henry M. Sanders, New York city. 
Mr. W. J. Semelroth, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Professor Henry G. Smith, Cincinnati, O. 

Rev. T. G. Soares, Oak Park, III. 

Rev. C. B. Spencer, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. John B. Stetson, Ashbourne, Pa. 

Rev. G. W. Stone, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. C. G. Trumbull, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. B. B. Tyler, Denver, Col. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 

Professor M. R. Vincent, New York city. 

President George M. Ward, Winter Park, 
Fla. 

Rev. J. W. Weddell, Davenport, Ia. 

Rev. Amos R. Wells, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Leighton Williams, New York city. 

Rev. C. A. Young, Chicago, IIl. 


The INsTITUTE will issue, on October 1, a new course of Outline 


Study for those who have completed its four-year series, in accordance 
with its plan to issue a new course each year. The subject of the first 


of these additional courses was the work of Zhe Old Testament Priests, 

an outline of which was given a year ago. Whe second one, to be 

issued next month, will be Zhe Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. 
Following is the outline of the second course : 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE ON THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF 
JESUS. 

I. Subjects for each month (nine) of the course-—(1) Introductory: 
The Sources and Form of the Teachings of Jesus. (2) God as King 
and Father. (3) The Highest Good (the Kingdom of God). (4) Sin 
and Punishment. (5) Repentance and Faith. (6) Brotherhood 
through Sonship. (7) Family. (8) Wealth and the State. (9) Con- 
structive Summary. 

Il. General method in each month’s work.—(1) Distinguishing the 
form and the content: (a) literary form ; (4) essential teaching ; (c) the 
modern equivalent. (2) The historical situation in society, so far as 
each topic is concerned: (a) the social institution, or status in gen- 
eral; (4) the immediate occasion. (3) The recognition of Jesus’ use 
of (a) Old Testament teaching; (4) human experience in general ; 
(¢) his own experience. 

III. Method in detail.—(1) Presentation of material in connection 
with each passage: (a) material (form, situation, and occasion); (4) 
Old Testament parallels to the same ; (¢) where possible, notions of 
the Pharisees on the same subject ; (d) the comparison and study of 
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(a), (4), and (c). (2) Division of work: (a) twenty days for the study 
of material ; (4) the twenty-first day for the formation of results ; (¢) 
the twenty-second to twenty-ninth days a study of Jesus’ own life as an 
illustration of his teaching on the subject; (d) the thirtieth day, asug- 
gestion of the teaching conformed to the needs of today. 

Although these courses are primarily intended for those who have 
completed the four-year outline series, they are open to any who are 
prepared to take them. They are not difficult, but presuppose some 
previous systematic study of the Bible. 


An important document now ready is the first issue of the Quar- 
terly Calendar of the Councit and of the InstituTE. It will set forth 
in compact but full form all the work of the Councit and the INst1- 
TUTE, under the following divisions : 

HISTORICAL STATEMENT. Elementary Courses. 

THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY: Professional Reading Courses. 
Constitution. Linguistic Correspondence Courses 
Declaration of Principles. (Hebrew and New Testament 
Officers. Greek). 

Names of Members. English Correspondence Courses 
Associate Members. (the English Bible). 

Special Committees. Special Examinations. 

Annual Meetings. Lectures, Institutes, and Summer 
Fellows of the Council. Schools. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SA-_ Bible Study Sunday. 

CRED LITERATURE: Financial Support. 

Management and Location. Statistics. 
Members of the Senate. Affiliation of other Institutions. 
Officers of the Institute. Publication Work. 


The Calendar will be issued quarterly, and mailed to all members 
and associate members of the CouNcIL; also to all club leaders and 
co-operating ministers. To any others it will be sent upon applica- 
tion. This is the first time that the work of both Councit and 
INSTITUTE has been represented in its entirety, and it will be most 
informing to anyone interested in the broad work which is being done. 

Still another addition to the literature of the INSTITUTE is a twelve- 
page pamphlet on How to Organize and Conduct Bible Clubs. This 
also will be sent to co-operating ministers, and to any others, upon 
application. 


and Workers. 


Tue second volume of the Jewish Encyclopedia has just been pub- 
lished by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. A special introduc- 
tion price of $6 a volume is announced. The entire work is to consist 
of twelve volumes, and the publishers hope to complete the publication 
by the year 1906. 


Tue American Bible Society in its annual report states that the 
total issues of the year, at home and abroad, amount to 1,723,791, an 
amount which exceeds the output of last year by 169,663 copies. The 
society has issued Bibles, or parts of Bibles, to the number of 70,677,- 
225 during the eighty-six years of its career. Every effort is being 
made at the present time to supply the needs of the Philippine Islands 
for copies of the Bible in the different dialects of these people. Already 
translations have been made into the language of several of the Phi- 
lippine group, and the printing of these editions is mostly performed 
in Japan. 

ALL biblical and theological students will recognize their indebt- 
edness to the publication by Professor W. Muss-Arnolt of his Zheo- 
logical and Semitic Literature for the Year 1901 (University of Chicago 
Press). In this book of 112 pages is contained a list of all books and 
articles in the field of biblical and theological research which appeared 
during the last year. These books and articles are carefully classified, 
and full information as to their title, length, publishers, and prices is 
given. We have here the most complete exhibition of this class of 
literature which is anywhere to be had, and it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that America furnishes such an index. The series is in its second 
volume, having begun a year ago with the literature for the year 1900. 


AN interesting addition will be made, beginning with 1903, to the 
Sunday-school lesson helps for the study of the International Lessons. 
The publishers are Messrs. A. L. Swift & Co., Chicago, and the lessons 
are prepared under the direction of Rev. J. L. Leeper, D.D., who fur- 
nishes excellent illustrations to accompany them. The photograph 
which accompanies each lesson is the particular feature of this series, 
and the extended description of it in its historical relations is given in 
the printed material. But the general treatment of the Scripture 
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matter is also printed, and with it a translation of the text of the lesson 
is given in one of the various modern English versions. The use of 
pictures to attract the attention of pupils and to fix the teaching in 
their minds has become common now, and perhaps no way of using 
pictures is more convenient than that which is here provided. 


THE demand for copies of the Bible in China is great, and the 
American Bible Society finds that it is furnishing a larger number than 
ever before to this part of the world ; also, that copies of the entire 
Bible are sought, when previously only portions of the Bible were in 
demand. This society received recently an application from one 
of the Chinese professors in a government college for a grant of fifty 
English Bibles for the use of his students. There is also in China a 
remarkable movement on the part of some of the highest officials in 
the country to make a retranslation or revision of the entire Bible, 
with a view to putting it into what they consider a more worthy 
literary form. This work is now in progress under the imperial sanc- 
tion, and is being performed by two of the first scholars of the empire. 
This has been undertaken, not because these officials regard the Bible 
as a sacred book, but because they hope, by putting it into a more 
acceptable literary dress, to acquaint the official class with its contents, 
and thereby remove their prejudice against the Bible and against 
Christians. They purpose to publish and circulate this edition among 
the official and literary class. 


PROFESSOR EBERHARD NESTLE, Pu.D., of the theological pro- 
seminary at Maulbronn, Germany, has placed the many friends of the 
late Paul de Lagarde under great obligations by reprinting, with 
additional notes (Hinrichs, Leipzig, pp. 13), his article contributed to 
the Realencyhklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 34 ed. 
(Vol. XI, 1902). The article itself covers some seven pages, giving a 
complete bibliography of Lagarde’s ninety-one publications, all of 
which are more or less concerned with the Old and New Testaments ; 
a list of books and articles on Lagarde ; a biographical sketch of the 
great Gottingen Semitist (born 1827 ; died December 22, 1891), and a 
summary of opinions by friends and foes concerning the man and his 
work. As a Semitist and philologist Lagarde had few, if any, equals, 
and Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, the well-known Greek 
scholar, could justly say in his oration at the funeral of Lagarde that 
there were but few scholars who could spell all the alphabets of the 
languages with which Lagarde was thoroughly familiar and whose 
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literature he had partly published. As a theologian, for such Lagarde 
always contended that he was, some considered him “the most god- 
fearing man who ever trod this globe,” while his bitter enemies styled 
him the latest type of the “sin against the Holy Ghost.” Happily, the 
former view is gaining the ascendency from year to year; and the 
time will perhaps come when even Lagarde’s most bitter ecclesiastical 
adversaries will recognize the greatness of the man’s character, the 
purity of his motives, and the unselfishness of his life and work. 


THE NEW THEOLOGICAL JOURNAL 1N ENGLAND. 


An announcement of more than usual interest to students of 
religion, theology, and philosophy is the promise that with October 
of this year the Hibbert Journal will begin its publication. It is to be 
a quarterly review, covering the three subjects named, and is to be 
issued under the sanction and with the support of the trustees of the 
Hibbert Fund. It will be remembered that the Hibbert Lectures, 
which for a long period furnished an annual contribution of great 
importance to biblical knowledge, have for some years been discon- 
tinued. The funds of that lectureship are now to be turned to account 
in the issue of this new theological journal. The editor is Mr. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A., and the sub-editor is Mr. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 
The editorial board is composed as follows: Very Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, D.D., dean of Ely; Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., dean 
of Durham; Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, Litt.D., D.D., Oxford ; 
Rev. John Watson, D.D., Liverpool; J. Sutherland Black, LL.D.; 
Rev. James Drummond, LL.D., principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford; Professor Percy Gardner, Litt.D., Oxford; Sir Edward 
Russell, Liverpool ; C. G. Montefiore, Esq.; Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., 
principal of the University of Birmingham ; Rev. James Moffatt, D.D., 
Dundonald, N. B.; Professor J. H. Muirhead, M.A., Birmingham. 

Each number of the periodical will contain five or six articles 
(about 184 pages), in the field to which the magazine is devoted, and 
some discussion of current books and literature will be furnished. 
The publishers of the Aibdert Journal are Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
of London, and the annual subscription price for Great Britain will be 
ten shillings. It is probable that an American publisher will be chosen, 
but no announcement has yet been made. The plans which the editors 
have for the subject-matter of their publication, and the point of view 
which it is to represent, can best be indicated in their own words : 

Under the head of “Religion,” the Journal will treat of the religious 
experiences of mankind of whatsoever variety. All religious ideals, beliefs, 
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states of feeling, conceptions of God, the universe, and the soul, together 
with the bearings of these on public worship, social duty, and personal 
piety, will be offered an impartial representation. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Theology,” the /Journa/ will consider al] the forms 
in which religious life and thought have found expression—whether in 
books, documents, systems, creeds, institutions, rites, church ordinances, 
poetry, music, or the plastic arts. Of equal weight, as bearing on the aims 
of the /ournai, are the criticisms evoked by these various forms — whether 
of the Scriptures, the creeds, the churches, the forms, ceremonies, symbols, 
and language of any recognized form of religion. Due weight will be given 
to the historical treatment of these topics, and an endeavor will be made to 
represent the importance which the study of development has assumed in 
the ascertainment of religious truth. 

Under the head of “ Philosophy,” the Journa/ will review the whole field 
of human speculation, so far as its results, or the criticism of those results, 
have a bearing, either direct or indirect, on the interests associated with the 
word “religion.” In this connection, and with this limitation, science, both 
physical and mental, will be considered a proper subject-matter for the 
Journal. 

The editors do not desire the /ourvna/ to represent a neutral attitude in 
regard to the above subjects. It will stand for the inner unity of all reverent 
minds. Its sympathies will be catholic, but they will be mainly directed 
toward an affirmative view of the central verities of religion. It will 
avowedly have a “liberal” character, not in the sense of confining its sym- 
pathies and offering its opportunities to novel opinions, but in the larger 
sense of admitting articles representing every seriously held point of view 
in the religious world, whether in the orthodox forms of historical Christian 
churches, or among those who dissent from them, or among the thoughful 
adherents of non-Christian religions in any part of the world. 

In pursuing the aims of the /ourna/ the distinction will be remembered 
between a genuine catholicity and the mere spirit of compromise. The 
Journal will not represent the latter, but will seek rather to publish opinions 
which are earnestly held, clearly defined, and cogently maintained. 

The editors will seek the co-operation of able, learned, and experienced 
men in all parts of the world, irrespective of the party, church, or views 
which they may be known to represent. They will publish articles on the 
ground of their seriousness and ability, the aim being to secure the highest 
standard in regard to these, the only, qualifications. By these means they 
trust the Hibdert Journal will become a medium of expression to earnest 
men in various schools, thereby appealing to the widest circle of thoughtful 
readers. They desire, also, while giving due weight to the technical aspects 
of scholarship and speculation, not to limit the value of the Journal to 
professional scholars and students. 


| 


Wook Rebiews, 


Die urchristlichen Gemeinden: Sittengeschichtliche Bilder. Von 
Ernst von Dosscnttz. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1902. Pp. xiv-+293. M.6. 

This is distinctively a study in the history of morals. General 
questions of church history are wholly subordinated to the question 
how the early church developed a Christian morality, taking the place 
here of the ancient Jewish, there of the heathen, and the degree of its 
success in giving reality to this moral ideal.. The work thus fills out 
the history of Christian ethics for that period of the beginnings not 
adequately covered by Lecky, and bridges the interval between his 
History of European Morals and Friedlander’s Sittengeschichte Roms. 

The author has had as predecessors in the field of the history of 
Christian morals Thoma, Gass, Bestmann, Ziegler, and Luthardt ; but, 
as he himself points out, the special moral conditions of the apostolic 
age, investigation of which was specially urged by Ritschl, have scarcely 
been scrutinized by the great critics and historians of the period. 
Aside from the glances of Lechler and Weizsacker, only the address of 
Kahler at the mission conference of Saxony, held at Halle, 1894, on 
“The Just Appreciation of the Apostolic Churches from the New 
Testament,” seems to our author to attempt, in a more superficial way, 
the task which he has set himself to accomplish by methodical and 
exhaustive treatment. 

Needless to say that von Dobschiitz brings to this task the full 
equipment of exact and comprehensive scholarship. Beginning with 
the description of the morality of Christians in the Apology of Aristi- 
des, he contrasts with this favorable representation, by a defender of 
the persecuted church, the contemporary complaints of Hermas, a 
zealot for moral reform. This serves to formulate his problem. What 
was theory, and what was actual practice, in the church of 125-50 
A. D.? What effect had the ethics of Jesus then produced ? 

The questions set are answered by a study in succession (1) of the 
Pauline churches in Corinth, Macedonia, Asia Minor, and Rome; (2) 
of the Jewish Christian churches and Judaizing propaganda ; (3) of the 
later gentile Christianity. Under the last division are included the 
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churches under continued Pauline influence in Asia Minor, Rome, and 
Corinth, the Johannine circle, the beginnings of Gnosticism, and the 
churches of the period of transition to catholic unity. Six excursuses 
are added in the form of appendixes. These deal with “ Ancient Sta- 
tistics,” ‘‘Slavery in Antiquity,” “The Ecclesiastical Trial in Cor- 
inth,” “James the Lord’s Brother,” “Ancient Vegetarianism,” and 
“The Terminology of Ethics.” 

At the end of his review of Christian morality in the first century 
of its operation in the various churches, our author draws the conclusion 
that the laudatory description of Aristides is justified. The morality 
of heathenism was bankrupt. Christianity not only brought in a new 
ideal, but critical scrutiny of the sources proves that it supplied the 
moral dynamic to give it practical realization. The morality of Juda- 
ism required no such transformation, but it too was infused with new 
life. 

On the other hand, the commonly assumed moral relapse of the 
post-apostolic age is simply a mistake. Enthusiasm, spirituality, the 
inspiration and fire of religious genius, disappear; but the work of 
realizing the moral ideal is continued. Only toward the close of the 
second century does the ascetic ideal of the East begin to tinge Chris- 
tian morality with its physical rather than moral dualism. Against it 
Christianity reacts, not only in the outward conflict against Gnosti- 
cism, but inwardly by a progressive repudiation of the alien conception. 
Its ultimate triumph over the Roman empire was not by virtue of a 
better philosophical or moral system, but as “organized beneficence,” 
driven forward by the moral impulse of its great Founder. The second- 
century apologists make a true and unanswerable appeal to fact in 
pointing to the lives of common laborers and old women, controlled 
by the law of love, as the proof that their faith is “the victory that 
hath overcome the world.” 

A study of the facts by a scholar and critic so unbiased and com- 
petent as von Dobschiitz cannot fail to.meet a welcome at the hands 
‘of all students of the history of ethics. Not only so, but, if Christianity 
is to be judged by its fruits, the facts reviewed are certainly of too 
much importance to be neglected, whether by apologist or critic. The 
author’s purpose is well carried out. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Babylonia and Assyria. A Sketch of Their History. By Ross 
G. Murison, M.A., B.D. [Bible Class Primers.] New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 115. $0.20. 


The time when the life and thought of the Hebrews were looked 
upon as in large measure unrelated to the movements of their con- 
temporaries has long since passed away. All schools of interpretation 
agree that only as Hebrew history is studied as an integral part of the 
history of the larger Semitic world can it be properly understood. 
Especially is some acquaintance with the main facts of Assyrian and 
Babylonian history essential to an intelligent appreciation of much of 
the Old Testament literature, particularly the writings of the prophets. 
Most of the histories of Babylonia and Assyria are beyond the reach 
of the great majority of Bible students. The above sketch has been 
prepared to meet the needs of this class, for whom such works as those 
of McCurdy and Rogers are too voluminous, learned, and expensive. 
The task of preparing popular treatments of this kind is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, but the author has been successful in his selection 
of material, passing over the multitude of details, for the most part, 
and emphasizing the important facts and movements. The political 
history is sketched rapidly in the first seventy-three pages, and the 
remainder of the book is given to the life and thought, under the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) “Genesis According to the Monuments ;” (2) 
“ Religion ;” (3) “ Writing and Literature ;” (4) “ Civilization.” 

The author is at times too dogmatic in his statements ; as, ¢. g., 
when he declares that there is no serious dispute concerning the date 
of Sargon I. (p. 11); when he unhesitatingly identifies “Ur of the 
Chaldees” with Mugheir, and makes Abram a Babylonian name 
(p. 15); when he adopts the identification of the names of the kings 
in Gen., chap. 14, defended by Sayce and others (p. 16); when he 
accepts without question the identification of Azriyahu of Yaudi, who 
fought against Tiglath-pileser III., with Azariah of Judah (p. 30); 
and when he derives Rab-saris from Rab-sha-rishé (p. 41). Discus- 
sion of disputed matters is, of course, impossible in a work of this 
kind, but it would still seem well to indicate the existence of contrary 
views in extremely doubtful cases, rather than to leave the impression 
that the view adopted is the only one. In the paragraph on the 
indebtedness of modern civilization to Babylonia (p. 8), mention 
should have been made of the large contribution handed down by 
Egypt. But one must not expect everything within the compass of 
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115 small pages, and as an elementary handbook this sketch is to be 
highly commended for its clear, concise presentation of the things that 
the ordinary Bible student most needs to know concerning the Baby- 


lonians and Assyrians. 
Joun M. P. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Pastoral Epistles. By Rev. J. P. Lirtey, M.A. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 225. 
$0.75, met. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus. By R. MARTIN 
PorprE, M.A. London: Charles H. Kelley, 1901. Pp. 248. 
2s. 6d. 


The former of these two volumes is one of the series of fifty “‘ Hand- 
books for Bible Classes and Private Students,” edited by Professor 
Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. For the class 
of readers the editors have in mind the work is satisfactory. Mr. 
Lilley holds that the author of the epistles in their present form was 
Paul, thus taking his position with Alford, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Howson, 
Salmond, Westcott, Hort, Farrar, and Findlay, ds against Reuss, Renan, 
Sabatier, Hatch, and S. Davidson, who argued for a later origin; and 
also Harnack, von Soden, McGiffert, G. B. Stevens, and B. W. Bacon, 
who admit that the epistles contain some genuine fragments of the 
apostle’s writings. The historical difficulty of finding a place in the 
chronology of Paul’s life for the epistles is met by the usual theory of 
a second imprisonment and a fourth missionary journey. 

The argument against the authenticity of the epistles which is 
drawn from the form of church organization pictured in them is of no 
value, thinks Lilley, inasmuch as “everything we learn in Timothy 
and Titus as to the duties of presbyters agrees with Acts and the 
Pauline epistles ;”» and practically the same can be said of the other 
church officers. As to the bearing of the heresies which the writer 
combats, he regards the whole movement referred to, not as Gnosti- 
cism, but as “the last desperate effort of Judaistic traditionalism to 
overthrow the religion of Christ.” The apparent difference in theo- 
logical teaching between these and Paul’s other writings is accounted 
for by the fact that he wrote to disciples fully acquainted with his 
doctrinal system, and that a growing importance attaching to the 
ethical side might be expected both from Paul’s time of life and the 
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character of the age. The variations in literary style from the other 
Pauline epistles are due to the subject-matter; yet in passages like 
t Tim. 1: 8-11; 6: 13-16, and many others, the wonderful mastery of 
speech of the apostle can be recognized. 

The new translation is worthy of special commendation. It is 
based upon Gebhardt’s edition of Tischendorf’s ultimate Greek text 
(Leipzig, 1901), and is a good illustration of how far the Revised Ver- 
sion can be surpassed. Nothing of the dignity or smoothness of style 
has been sacrificed, and a clearness of meaning for the average reader 
in many half-obscure passages is the result. The appendix contains 
seven scholarly studies on topics closely related to the subject of the 
book. The handbook is unpretentious, thorough, and useful. 

The work of Pope is for students of the Greek Testament, lay 
preachers, and Christian workers. The aim is to give a concise and 
not too elaborate exposition of the minute distinctions of rendering 
of which the text is often capable. This purpose of the writer 
naturally calls for the usual exegetical method, thus differing from 
Lilley, who has cast his commentary into the form of a consecutive 
running discourse, going less into detailed exposition, more into the 
paraphrase method of interpretation. Pope’s general position as to 
the authenticity of the epistles is the same as that of Lilley, though 
the discussion is briefer. His book is one of Rev. Arthur E. Gregory’s 
series of “‘ Books for Bible Students,” twenty-six of which have already 


appeared. 


OrRLO J. PRICE. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


Origen and Greek Patristic Theology. By Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. xii + 268. 
$1.25. 

This is one of the series of ‘‘The World’s Epoch-Makers,” edited 
by Oliphant Smeaton. It is pleasant to read, and is scholarly in 
character. After an introductory chapter on “The Precursors of 
Origen,” notably Pantenus and Clement of Alexandria, the bulk of 
the book is devoted to “The Life and Character of Origen” (chap. 2); 
“His View of Holy Scripture” (chap. 3); “Religious Philosophy 
of Origen” (chap. 4); “The Writings of Origen” (chap. 5); “ Origen’s 
Theology” (chaps. 6, 7, 8). The last four chapters take up “ Succes- 
sors of Origen ;”’ “Historical Services, General Characteristics, and 
Distinctive Doctrinal Complexion of the Greek Theology ;” “ Reac- 
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tion against Origenism ;” and “Subsequent History of Origenism.” 
We are surprised to find that Fairweather does not take the slightest 
notice of the famous edition of Origen’s work by the Berlin Church 
Fathers Commission, a reference to which one would naturally expect 
to find either in the preface or in the chapter on “The Writings of 
Origen.” This lack of acquaintance with the latest German and foreign 
literature on Origen and his writings constitutes one of the few 
blemishes of the work. The book, to be sure, adds nothing to the 
knowledge already accessible, but will do a service in reaching a new 
class of readers who are not familiar with patristic literature. It will 
point out also that for a long time Origen was the dominating force in 
the theological world ; that all subsequent theology has been largely 
shaped by him; and that, even when every deduction has been made 
for his errors, he must still, as regards spirit and method, take rank as 
the ideal Christian theologian of the patristic period. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Quiet Talks with Earnest People in My Study. By CuHaRLes 
E, JEFFERSON, Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1898. Pp. 
xvi+ 180. $1. Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers. Same 
Author and Publisher, 1901. Pp. viii+ 214. $1. Doctrine 
and Deed. Expounded and Illustrated in Seventeen Ser- 
mons. Same Author and Publisher, 1901. Pp. viii +376. 
$1.50. 

These volumes set a high ideal before the pastor and sermonizer. 
The first volume might well be put into the hands of every official lay- 
man; no book would be likely to be of more practical helpfulness in 
the pastoral relationship. The second of these little volumes will be 
of service to the young and growing preacher, who could find no greater 
inspiration for his ministry than these Quze¢ Hints will furnish him. 
In the third and larger volume of sermons, the ideas and ideals of the 
Talks and Hints are put into practical form. We see how the author 
himself in his preaching realizes them. 

The outstanding characteristic of these volumes is the utter sim- 
plicity of their style. They are models of unpretentious impressive- 
ness. Most writers would attempt more and do worse. One is apt to 
think that it is all so simple and clear that anyone could write like 
that, until one makes the trial for one’s self. These books are packed 
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with common-sense and Anglo-Saxon. One can but think that the 
author is consciously and persistently endeavoring to reproduce in his 
style the simplicity and strength of John Bunyan and the English 
Bible. We know no modern books that more nearly approach this 
ideal. As we read them we are reminded of the Master himself, talk- 
ing in terms that can be understood of all the people. 

They are religious books, too. Their message is the New Testa- 
ment message. Their spirit is that of the gospels. They present most 
effectively the ideals, duties, dangers, and rights of the ministry and 
of the church membership. The Qutet Talks discuss the preacher 
as “The Unknown Man;” “The Maligned Man;” “The Misunder- 
stood Man;” “The Minister in His Relation to Money, Vacations, 
Liberty, etc.;” “Securing, Dismissing, Criticising, Appreciating, Inspir- 
ring the Minister;” “The Minister’s Wife ;” “The Mission of Lay- 
men ;” and other equally interesting themes. Almost every page has 
quotable sentences, gems of expression and thought. The Quiet Hints 
consider almost all the evils with which the preacher must contend : 
““Cowardice,” “Impatience,” ‘ Despondency,” “Selfishness,” “ Dis- 
honesty,” “Autocracy,” “ Vanity,” “ Discontent,” “ Pettiness,” “ Fool- 
ishness,”’ ‘* Meanness,” ‘‘Mannerism,” and others. The sermons in 
Doctrine and Deed are upon great themes, such as “God Manifest in 
Flesh ;” Reconciliation ;” “The Holy Spirit;” “Graded Pen- 
alties;” “The Cross;” “Christianity and Wealth ;” “Christianity and 
War.” It seems to the reviewer that the argument justifying war in the 
sermon last mentioned is half-hearted and inconclusive, and marks the 
one weak spot in this book. The Christian prophet reappears and 
reasserts himself in the sermon, “Temptation from the Mountain Top,” 
in which he says: “ Militarism is the greatest of all existing curses, 
and the most needless and most intolerable of all historic scourges ” 
(p. 346). 

As furnishing ideals and models for sermons and ministry, we know 
of no recent books that will exceed these volumes in value. 


D. A. Hayes. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, 
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[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

Kautzscu, E. Die Poesie und die poetischen Biicher des Alten Testaments, 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902. Pp. 10g. M. 2. 

GrRiIMME, H. Psalmenprobleme. Untersuchungen iiber Metrik, Strophik 
und Paseq des Psalmenbuches. N.F., III. Freiburg: Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1902. Pp. 205. M. 7.20. 

ARTICLES. 

CovarD, LupwiG. Die Vorgeschichte Israels und die neuere wissenschaft- 
liche Forschung (Schluss). Bewets des Glaubens, Heft 6, 1902, pp. 
215-26. 

MCPHEETERS, W. M. What Shall We Make of the Book Called Genesis ? 
Bible Student, July, 1902, pp. 1-8. 

WriGuHT, G. F. Geological Confirmation of the Noachian Deluge, II., 
Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1902, pp. 537-56. 

DRIVER, S.R. Jacob’s Route from Haran to Shechem. L£xfository Times, 
July, 1902, pp. 457-60. 

LupLow, J. M. Moses—An Up-to-Date Statesman. Homiletic Review 
July, 1902, pp. 3-9. 

Moore, W.W. The Ruling Ideas of Exodus. Azble Student, July, 1902, 
pp. 10-16. 

Jouns, C.H. W. The Chronology of Agurbanipal’s Reign, I. Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XXIV, Part 6, pp. 235-41. 

Burkitt, F, C. The So-called Quinta of 4 Kings. Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XXIV, Part 6, pp. 216-I9. 

MACKLENBURG, P. Uber die Auffassung des Reiches Gottes, resp. iiber den 
Begriff des géttlichen Kénigtums in den Psalmen. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4, 1902, pp. 525-55. 

KAuFMANN, M. Psalms of the Eastand West. Z-xfositor, June, July, 1902, 
Pp- 446-58, 57-69. 

Haupt, Paut. The Book of Canticles. American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, July, 1902, pp. 193-245. 

In this article Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, presents an impor- 
tant study of the Song of Songs, consisting of a new metrical translation and a rear- 
rangement of the material, with elaborate notes on the interpretation. The book, in 
his judgment, is neither allegorical, nor typical, nor dramatic, but simply a collection - 
of popular love-ditties, or erotic songs, composed by various authors, and gathered 
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together in a mixed order by a late compiler. The main task of the biblical critic is 
not to restore the sequence of the various poems in the original collection, but to 
restore the original text of the individual poems; the traditional arrangement may be 
very much improved, however, and the traditional text may be freed from a great 
many subsequent additions and superfluous repetitions which have crept into it. 
Haupt, Pau. Difficult Passages in the Song of Songs. /Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Part 1, 1902, pp. 51-73. IDEM, The Phrase 0°25" 
in 2 Kings 9:25. Jdid., pp. 74-7. 

Gast, F.A. The Making of a Prophet. Reformed Church Review, July, 
1902, pp. 289-309. 

It was given to Jeremiah to see that the old must perish in order to make room for 
something new and better. His eye was the first to pierce through the external forms 
and accidents of religion to its essential and universal nature. Religion came to 
mean for him, not an affair of the nation—a collective worship by a scrupulous 
observance of rites, whether prescribed by law or only by tradition. It meant an 
affair of the individual—a matter of the heart, resting on a basis of spiritual faith 
and life. The knowledge of God, acquired not from the prophet’s word, but by per- 
sonal communion with God—this, with purity of heart and inward obedience, is the 
sole foundation of the religion of the future, which, by its very nature, must break 
through all national limitations and become the religion of mankind. It is easy to 
see how Jeremiah was divinely qualified, by the original cast of his mind, by his train- 
ing in the parental home, by the pensive piety of his youth, and by the experiences of 
his later life, to deliver this message from God to the world. 

ConpDAMIN, A. Interpolations ou transpositions accidentelles? (Michée 2: 12, 
13; Osée 2: 1-3, 8, 9; Isaie 5:24, 25; 19:21, 22.) Revue bibligue, 
July, 1902, pp. 379-97. 

LayMAN, G. M. The Servant of Jehovah as an Ideal Man. Bible Student, 
July, 1902, pp. 16-23. 

BEWER, J. A. Historical Criticism of Jer. 1:4-19. American Journal of 
Theology, July, 1902, pp. 510-18. IDEM, Text-Critical Suggestions on 
Hosea 12:1; 4:4, 8; Isaiah 14:125, Psalm 11:1. Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature, Part I, 1902, pp. 108-14. 

V6LTER, D. Der Menschensohnin Dan.7:13. Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 2, 1902, pp. 173, 174. 

HoonackER, A. VAN. The Four Empires of the Book of Daniel. Zxfosz- 
tory Times, June, 1902, pp. 420-23. 

The four “empires” are the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius; 
and in the part devoted to the visions, the reign of Alexander and his successors. 
Ko6niG, Ep. The “Weeks” of Daniel. LZxfosttory Times, July, 1902, pp. 

468-70. 

HoonacKER, A. VAN. Les chapitres IX-XIV du livre de Zacharie (suite). 
Revue bibligue, July, 1902, pp. 347-78. 

Oscoop, HowarD. Resurrection 3000-4000 B. C, and the Old Testament. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1902, pp. 409-33. 
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K6nIG, Ep. Zum Sprachbeweis der alttestamentlichen Kritik. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4, 1902, pp. 644-51. 

Sayce, A. H. Recent Biblical Archeology. Exfository Times, July, 1902, 
pp. 465-7. 

Foote, T. C. The Ephod. Journal of Biblical Literature, Part 1, 1902, 
pp- 1-47. 

The ephod was used in divination by lot, and was in fact the receptacle (xAnpw- 
tpls) into which the lots were put and from which they were drawn. It appears to 
have been a pouch, large enough to put the hands into, which was hung at the waist 
of the person using it. It was easily carried in the hand. Its early use was not con- 
fined to any special order of priests; but, like other things originally common to 
all, it gradually became a priestly function. The ephod was quickly consulted, though 
there was doubtless a technical method which was always observed. The lots were 
probably ¢eraphim (small idols) in the earlier times, but Urim and Thummim (small 
stones or amulets) seem to be supplanting them as early as the time of Saul, though 
they continued to be associated with the ephod as late as Hosea, 740 B. C. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

*CHaASE, F. H. The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
{Hulsean Lectures, 1900-1.] New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 
Pp. 314. $1.75. 

Greoory, C. R. Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes. Zweiter Band: Die 
Ubersetzungen, die Schriftsteller, Geschichte der Kritik. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. 514. M.12. 

This second volume of Dr. Gregory’s work is to be followed by a third and con- 
cluding volume. The two volumes already issued are an exhaustive and authoritative 
presentation of the material of New Testament textual criticism. It is understood that 
the third volume will deal with the problems which arise in an attempt to reconstruct 
the autographic text of the New Testament books. 

MartTIN, G. C. Commentary on Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
Ephesians. [Century Bible.] Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1902. 
Pp. 200. 2s. 


Krauss, S. Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen. Berlin: Calvary, 
1902. Pp. 309. M. 8. 


ARTICLES. 
Hosen, T. A. The Virgin Birth. American Journal of Theology, July, 
1902, pp. 473-506. 
JannaRIS, A. N. The Locus Classicus for the Incarnation Overlooked. 
Expository Times, July, 1902, pp. 477-80. 

The passage so designated is John 1:6, where the words éyévero 4vOpwros are 
taken in connection with verses 1-5 instead of with what follows. This makes the 
éyévero &vOpwros refer to the incarnation of the Zogos. At the same time Professor 
Jannaris denies that the words in John 1:14, cat 6 Nbyos capt éyévero, refer to the 
incarnation at all; so that what he has gained in 1 : 6 he has lost in 1:14, except that 
he thinks 4v@pwmos more appropriate than odpf for the idea of incarnation. 
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Koéstiin, H. A. Das Magnificat Le. 1: 46-55 Lobgesang der Maria oder 
der Elisabeth? Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 
2, 1902, pp. 142-5. : 

Woop, I. F. Tis dovAns in the Magnificat, Lk. 1:48. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Part I, 1902, pp. 48-50. f 

Garvig, A. E. The Temptation of Jesus; His Early Self-Disclosure. 
Expositor, June, July, 1902, pp. 435-45, 37-46. 

Bacon, B. W. Elias and the Men of Violence. Zxfositor, July, 1902, pp. 
31-6, 

BerBITz, J. H. The End of the Age [Matt., chap. 24]. Expository Times, 
July, 1902, pp. 443-50. 

HartMANn, J. E. The Emotional Estimate of Jesus. Reformed Church 
Review, July, 1902, pp. 377-83. 

WEINEL, H. Leben Jesu [Review of Recent Literature]. Theologische 
Rundschau, June, July, 1902, pp. 231-45. 

Rose, V. Etudes sur la théologie de saint Paul. I: Comment il a connu 
Jésus-Christ. Revue bibligue, July, 1902, pp. 321-46. 

D'Arcy, C. F. St. Paul on Life and Immortality. Zxfosztor, June, 1902, 
pp. 428-34. 

Kern, R. Die Auffassung des heiligen Abendmahls bei Paulus nach 1 Kor. 
10:14 ff. und 11:23 ff. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4, 
1902, pp. 555-96. 

BARTLET, VERNON. Barnabas and His Genuine Epistle. LZxfositor, June, 
July, 1902, pp. 409-27, 28-30. 

' The view here argued is that the Barnabas of the Acts history was the author of 
the canonical epistle to the Hebrews, which was written about 61-62 A. D.to a 
group of churches on the Palestinian seaboard, of which Czsarea may be taken as a 
type. The occasion of the epistle was the culmination of a number of influences 
which had been, for longer or shorter periods, depressing the Christian zeal and 
loyalty of certain Jewish believers in those regions. 

MackieE, G. M. The Jewish Passover in the Christian Church. LZxfosttory 
Times, June, 1902, pp. 391-7. 

ANDERSEN, AXEL. Das Abendmahl in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach 
Chr., I. Zeitschrift fir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 2, 
1902, pp. 115-41. 

LAMBERT, J. C. A New Explanation of the Lord’s Supper. LExfository 
Times, June, 1902, pp. 398-401. 

The essential features are here given of the work by Schweitzer, Der Abendmahi 

im Zusammenhang mit dem Leben Jesu und der Geschichte des Urchristentums (1901). 

WauGu, A.J. Emphasis in the Greek New Testament. Bible Student, July, 
1902, pp. 23-30. 
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CLEVER, C. The Church and the Kingdom. Reformed Church Review, 
July, 1902, pp. 343-57. 
WaARFIELD, B. B. Review of Kenyon’s “ Handbook to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament.” Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
July, 1902, pp. 463-73. 
RosBinson, H. W. Review of Alexander’s ‘‘ Demonic Possession in the New 
Testament.” Critical Review, May, 1902, pp. 214-18. 
The reviewer concludes : We do not think Dr. Alexander has proved his thesis, 
either as to the genuineness of demonic possession or as to the criterion of its presence; 


but he has written a very interesting and useful book which students of the New 
Testament cannot afford to neglect. 


CLEMEN, C. Review of Schiirer’s ‘‘ Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi,” dritte Auflage. TZheologische Studien und Kri- 
tiken, Heft 4, 1902, pp. 666-85. 


BARTON, G.A. Onthe Jewish-Christian Doctrine of the Pre-Existence of the 
Messiah. Journal of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1902, pp. 78-91. 

The synoptic gospels do not contain any teaching concerning the pre-existence 
of Christ ; but in the fourth gospel this idea appears, not only in the prologue, but in 
the discourses of Jesus. Paul also held a doctrine of the pre-existence of the Messiah 
kindred to the doctrine of the Logos in the fourth gospel. A similar view is found in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, and in the Apocalypse. The pre-Christian Jews held two 
views of the Messiah : (1) that he was to be born on the earth and concealed for a 
time before his appearance ; (2) that he had pre-existed from the beginning in heaven 
in anticipation of the time when he could come to earth to accomplish his work. The 
early Christians held that Jesus was the Messiah (7. ¢., the Christ); and generally held, 
in accordance with the view of the book of Enoch, that he had pre-existed with God 
in heaven from the beginning. The way in which John, Paul, and other New Testa- 
ment writers allude to the matter, or take it as a fixed point on which to base exhor- 
tations, makes it clear that the doctrine was so generally accepted by their readers 
that no argument concerning it was needed. ; 

That this view meets with difficulties, if we endeavor to make it harmonize with 
the metaphysics of today, goes without saying ; but I do not see how we can exegeti- 
cally deny that it was held by these writers. That it is difficult to explain in detail - 
their ideas of it must also be confessed. It is probable that in the thought of all, 
both Jews and Christians, there was the same confusion between the ideal and the 
real, between the spiritual and the corporeal, which characterizes so much of the neo- 
Platonic philosophy. As regards the exact nature of the pre-existence predicated of 
the Messiah, neither Jew nor Christian seems to have anticipated anything like 
Origen’s doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son. Their thought was not yet 
sufficiently exact for that; they were content to think that the Logos or Messiah 
existed before the world began. In the New Testament his existence is pushed back 
to a period earlier than that of any other being except God. There is, therefore, to be 
noted a growth in definiteness in this respect as we pass from Jewish to Christian 
thought. Paul’s view is more speculative than the view of the Similitudes of Enoch, 
and that of the fourth gospel more definite than Paul’s. 
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RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 

*HASTINGS, JAMES. A Dictionary of the Bible, Dealing with its Language, 
Literature and Contents, Including the Biblical Theology. Vol. 1V: 
Pleroma—Zuzim. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 994. 
$6. 

*JAMES, WILLIAM. The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in 
Human Nature. [Gifford Lectures, 1901-2.] New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1902. Pp. 504. $3.20, met. 

SAUNDERS, T. B. Professor Harnack and His Oxford Critics. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1902. Pp. 92. Is. 6d. 

OMAN, J. Vision and Authority; or, The Throne of St. Peter. London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 1902. Pp. 354. 7s. 6d. 

KEEDy, E. E. The Naturalness of Christian Life. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 205. $1.25, met. 

*Muzzey,D.S. Spiritual Heroes: A Study of Some of the World’s Prophets. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. Pp. 305. $1.25, met. 


ARTICLES. 
WuitNnEY, H. M. The Latest Translation of the Bible. II: Its Aims and 
Results. Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1902, pp. 451-75. 
SALMOND, S.D. F, The Revised Bible—American and English. Critical 
Review, May, 1902, pp. 195-204. 


GreGory, D.S. Bible Teaching as a Function of the Preacher. Homiletic 
Review, July, 1902, pp. 85-90. 

Dr. Gregory undertakes, in this and some other papers which are to follow, to 
summarize the principles involved in a minister’s pulpit teaching of the Bible. Here 
is given an outline consideration of the psychological problem, 7. ¢., the mental and 
spiritual nature of the man in the pew, and how the preacher can best reach him with 
the Bible truth. Man is primarily a conscious living energy, pushing on to the attain- 
ment of rational ends revealed by intellect and responded to in feeling. The funda- 
mental human interest is 4/e— its conservation, enlargement, uplifting, completion, 
and immortality. The minister’s teaching must connect directly and vitally with the 
practical needs of the unfolding life of man. He must first lodge in the intellect of 
the man, and then grip to the soul of the man, the precise practical truths that are 
rationally adapted to secure the end he has in view. 


Caven, WM. What the Holy Spirit Does for Us in the Interpretation of 
Scripture. Homiletic Review, July, 1902, pp. 9-14. 
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